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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OF 


HENRY CLAY. 


This eminent statesman is a native of the 
county of Hanover, in'Virginia. His father John 
a was an eloquent and pious divine, of the 

Baptist persuasion. Henry, his:second son, was 
born in April, 1776, and was still very young 
when the good clergy man died, leaving his family 
in rather circumscribed circumstances. His mo- 
ther, therefore, could not afford to expend much 
on the education of her children. To early tui- 
tion in the schools, Henry is, m consequence, 
but little indebted. It is not to be supposed, 
however, but that a mind constituted like young 
Clay’s, embraced every opportunity that offered, 
for the attainment of knowledge; and that al- 
though the discipline of a regular scholastic edu- 
cation was not to be obtained, the wantt of it 
must have been amply atoned for, by the energy 
of voluntary application to the most useful 
branches of study. 

At a very early age, we indeed find that Mr. 
Clay was qualified to perform the duties of a clerk 
in. thie Chancery office at Richmond, It was 
there that he attracted the attention of that emi- 
nent and benevolent lawyer, Chancellor Wythe, 
one of the signers of the. Declaration of Indepen- 

ence. ‘This venerable patriot no sooner per- 


ceived the fine genius and agreeable manners of 


young Clay, than he became his patron and in- 
structor. 
sessed no recommendation from either friends or 
fortune, found an asylum and a home. Under 
the auspices of this kind benefactor, Mr. Clay 
soon acquired a proficiency in the law; and in the 
Autumn of 1797, he removed to Lexington, in 
Kentucky, where he engaged in the practice of 
his profession with such success, that he was the 
next year induced to marry, and received the 
hand of a daughter of Colonel Hart, who had 
emigrated from near Hagerstown, in Maryland. 
His domestic attachments, however, did not in 
the least weaken either his strong sense of duty 
‘o kis country, or that ardent love of liberty for 
which he has since been so distinguished; for in 
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With him, the poor orphan, who pos-| 
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the same year that he married, he commenced 

that political career which he has ever since so 
unretnittingly pursued, and which has conferred 
such signal benefits upon his country, 

. It was in that year (1798) that the caunereh tl 
alien and sedition laws became the subject of se 
much contenti¢? throughout the Union; and in 
none of the States was the disputation more 
,| warmly maintained than in Kentucky. 

In the midst of this angry and doubtful conflict, 
Mr. Clay, unhesitatingly threw himse!f into the 
ranks of the opposition, and young as he was, he 
was soon able to: produce the most powerful and 
fortunate effect. In his zeal for the popular 
rights, he sometimes addressed the crowd froma 
waggon,a scaflold, or in a cabin, or a court-house, 
just as opportunity presented. It was on these 
occasions that the dawn of his unrivalled elo- 
quence was displayed. The people listened with 
delight to his speeches, and became speedily con- 
vinced of the unconstitutionality and pernicious 
tendency of the contested laws. 

A young man of such powers of mind, open- 
ness of sentiment and firmness of resolution, could 
not be sufiered to remain long in private life, and 
as soon as age rendered him eligible, he was 
elected to a seat in the State Legislature, al- 
though he was, at the time, absent from the 
neighbourhood. The elections in Kentucky con- 
tinue open for three days. On the last day of 
the election he happened to return home, and 
received the first intimation of his being a candi- 
date from some of the electors whom, as he ap- 
proached the vicinity of Lexington, he met com- 
ing from the polls. 

From this time, Mr. Clay continued to be a 
leading member of the House of Representatives 
of Kentucky, until 1806, when he was elected to 
the Senate of the United States, to serve the re- 
mainder of the term for which governor Adair, 
who had resigned, was elected. 

The next season, Mr. Clay, again entered the 
Legislature of Kentucky, of which he continued 
an “active and efficient member, until the ‘year 
1809, when he was again transferred to the Se- 
nate of the United States, During this second 
period of his services in the National Senate he 
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greatly distinguished himself on two memorable 
questions. The first related to the occupation, 
by president Madison, of that part cf Louisiana 


‘ which lies between the Mississippi and the Per- 


dido, and is usuglly called West Florida. His 
speech on this occasion was a triumphant vindi- 
cation of Mr. Madison’s conduct, and was gene- 
rally admitted to display more research into the 
nature of our claim to the territory in question, 
and to afford stronger proofs of its validity than 
that made by any other member. 

Mr. Clay first entered the House of Repre- 
sentatives, onthe fourth of November, 1811, and 
on the same day was elected speaker. In that 
station, it is believed, that no man ever acquitted 
himself with more firmness, dignify,s@od impar- 
tiality; and yet no man ever pregided®ver a body 
more violently agitated by the™@issensions of 
party, than the Lower House of Congress has 
frequently been since he occupied the chair. 
During the first period of his presiding over its 
deliberations, preparations were made for the 
war which was declared in 1812. He was inde- 
fatigable in his exertions to maintain the cause 
of the country, and to place it in a condition to 
meet the crisis. 


While Mr. Clay remained in the House of Re- 
presentatives, he never ceased encouraging the 
disheartened, and contributing all in his power to 
a vigorous prosecution of the war, He declared 
in favour of the imposition of taxes for that ob- 
ject, immediately at its commencement, which 
would have averted many of the subsequent 
financial embarrassments; but he, Mr. Cheves, 
and their coadjutors were overruled by the cau- 
tious policy of the cabinet. 

Without solicitation and we believe, even with- 
out expectation on his part, he was in January 
1814 appointed one of the ministers to treat for 
peace. He signed the treaty at Ghent, and re- 
paired to London, where he assisted in conclud- 
ing the convention of London, the basis of all 
our subsequent commercial policy. 

During his absence from the United States, 
and without his knowledge, he was again elected 
from his old district to the House of Representa- 
tives. On his return, entertaining some constitu- 
tional scruples about the validity of this proceed- 
ing, he resigned, and was immediately re-elected. 
In the fall of 1815, on taking his seat in the 
House of Representatives, he was once more 
placed in the speaker’s chair, where he remained 
until the last session of the sixteenth Congress, 
when his private affairs not permitting him to go 
to Washington until some time after the com- 
mencement of the session, he resigned the chair. 

The war and the peace were during the session 
of 1815, 16, vigorously attacked by the opposi- 
tion. Mr. Clay defended them both, in a speech 
in which he disclosed his opinions as to the man- 
ner in which Congress should adapt the country 
to the existing peace, characterized by such abi- 
lity, that the Intelligencer of the day pronounced, 
that if he had never made any other, it would 
have entitled him to the praise of a profound 
statesman, as well as an eloquent orator. 
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Mr. Clay declined an election to the seven- 
teenth Congress. To the eighteenth, he was 
elected without opposition; and gn his appear- 
ance in the House of Representatives, on the 
first of Dec. 1823, he was once more elected 
speaker by the first ballot. When he resigned 
the chair, at the second session of the sixteenth 
Congress, the house was employed three days in 
electing its speaker; and on the meeting of the 
seventeenth Congress, it was employed two days. 
But such was the general satisfaction that Mr. 
Clay always gave, such the dignity and ability 
with which he presided over that body, that in 
no instance was more than one ballot necessary 
to determine the election in his favour. His speech 
on Internal Improvements during the succeeding 
session, was considered the best ever offered 
to the public on that subject. His exertions in 
the Greek cause were animated and zealous, as 
might have been expected in a cause so conge- 
nial to his well-known liberality and philanthro- 
py of principles and feelings. On the Tariff, he 
also exerted himself powerfully in behalf of do- 
mestic industry. This is indeed a topic on which 
he has often delighted the House of Represen- 
tatives with some of the finest effusions of elo- 
quence that ever flowed within its walls. 

When the present chief magistrate of the na- 
tion came. into power, Mr. Clay received the 
appointment of secreta-y of state, in which office 
he has smce continued. In fulfilling the arduous 
duties attached to this station, he has exhibited 
the same energy and promptitude;—the same 
deep statesman-like abilities, and the same un- 
compromising integrity which has characterized 
his whole political career. 





Mr. Clay’s personal appearance is much in his, 


favour as a public speaker. He is about six feet 
high, straight, and although inclined to slender- 
ness, yet of very pleasing proportions. His hair 
is light coloured; his forehead high, and rather 
retiring. THis ayes are blue, and slightly sunk 
in their sockets; his nose is somewhat prominent, 
and his mouth a little larger than usual. His 
cheek bones are high, and his cheeks thin; his 
face is therefore narrow, but of a good propor- 
tion in length. His countenance taken altogether 
strongly expresses energy, firmness, and intelli- 
gence; and his whole deportment, although dig- 
nified and commanding, is yet affable, agreeable 
and easy. 

When he rises to speak, he generally stands 
erect; but as he advances with his subject, and 
becomes animated, which he soon does, his coun- 
tenance brightens, his gestures become active 
and exceedingly impressive, evidently flowing 
naturally and spontaneously from the earnestness 
with which he urges his opinions, and therefore 
are always appropriate and pleasing. Over his 
voice he has the most perfect command, being 
capable of modulating it to every degree of force 
and emphasis necessary to give effect to his lan- 
guage and sentiments. 

We may sum up the character of this illustrious 
American, by saying, that as a patriot no man 
has ever evinced more sincerity; as a statesman, 
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none more sagacity and promptitude; as a phi- 
lanthropist, none has been more importantly ac- 
tive and useful; and as an orator it would be dif- 
ficult to find one in any country by whom sound- 
ness, brilliancy, and force, have been more hap- 
pily united or more effectively displayed. 
a nomen 
SPRAGGE AND VAN TROMP. 
“ For the deck, it was their field of fame !” 
CAMPBELL. 


** But Oh! how grand they sink to rest, 
Who close their tyes on vict’ry’s breast.” 
MOORE. 

We love valour for its own sake; we admire 
it without considering the motives which ani- 
mate, or the ends which are pursued by its pos- 
sessors; we admire it, when it degenerates into 
rashness and desperation. Our feelings and our 
judgment are at variance: we know that as an 
abstract quality, it is neither entitled to praise 
or blame, that it depends almost as much as 
physical strength, upon corporeal organization, 
and yet its applause is ever upon our lips. Our 
reason condemns the man, the happiness of whose 
existence is centered in 

** The triumph, and the vanity, 
The rapture of the strife ; 
The earthquake voice of victory ;” 

but the heart will beat high, whilst we contem- 
plate his fearless darings, his deeds of prowess, 
and his firm resistance to invincible opposition; 
and we can hardly refrain from sympathizing 
with him, when success has crowned his arduous 
efforts; though in the hour of calm reflection, 
we will mourn over it as an irreparable misfor- 
tune to the human race. We must censure, and 
censure with severity, the leader who rashly ex- 
poses himself, and consequently risks the rout 
or discomfiture of his forces, in the hope of  in- 
spiring his soldiers with an equal ardour; but 
his path in the battle is glorious—grandeur sits 
upon his helm—he is clothed in a robe of daz- 
zling light, and we cannot scrutinize him; if the 
gloom of defeat gather over him, the illusion 
vanishes; we view his conduct in its true colours, 
and perceive how absurd it was to admire that 
which we now regard as the acme of impru- 
dence. The fact is, we look upon courage pretty 
much as we do upon mental ability: we know 
its advantages both to its possessor and to 
society through him; we consider it as an orna- 
ment to our nature, and though misdirected and 
abused, its existence imparts a degree of dig- 
nity, and striking displays of it must ever attract 
and fascinate us. When the man of extraordi- 
nary talents, exercises those talents to the de- 
irment of his fellows; when he seeks to spread 
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error, to support and embellish wrong, and thus 
does what he can to pollute and poison the 
streams of knowledge, much as we are offended | 
by the voluntary degradation, we cannot but 
feel a species of respect for®he talents them- 
selves. 


It is in naval history, that we meet with the 
most surprising instances of determined valour. 
There are situations, indeed, in military war- 
fare, so peculiarly perilous as to bring into re- 
quisition all the energy and resolution which a 
person can command; where there must be a 
stirring up of every powerful principle, or pas- 
sion that can influence us—the pride that will 
not yield—the lofty hope of adding a jewel to 
the crown of our country’s glory, or adorning 
our brow with the laurel of renown—the dread of 
shame, or a nice sense of duty, to prevent the 
foot from shrinking, or the eye from trembling 
as it gazes upon the dying and the dead; such 
for example, as the storming of a redoubt, or 
the charge of the bayonet; but there is not that 
continued exposure, that hideous variety of 
death, that horrible display of carnage, thrust 
as it were, before your very face; that cutting 


‘Poff of all retreat, ina land engagement, which 


must be endured on shipboard. I will relate 
what I consider one of the most remarkable 
instances of a chivalrous contest for superiority, 
that old ocean ever witnessed. It was a deadly 
rivalry, which is calculated to interest us, as 
the parties concerned were the naval champions 
of their respective countries, and as there might 
be as much patriotic, as personal feeling in the 
motives that actuated them. 

Van Tromp was justly the pride of Holland: 
in bravery and naval skill she never possessed 
his superior, and no commander since his time 
has ever borne her flag with equal triumph. 
He was the man who gave an air of magnifi 


; cence to the aspect of her naval strength, pre- 


vious to its declension. From his death, that 
nation once so formidable upon the seas, began 
to take herstation as a secondary power, and 
beheld the trident which she had once wielded 
without control, gradually wrested from her. 
Sir Edward Spragge was in ability, though 
not in rank, the first Admiral of the British 
navy. The honour of knighthood was conferred 
upon him for his gallant conduct, when he had 
but a single vessel under his command. The 
Dutch war of 1665, brought him into notice, 
and also into collision with Van Tromp. He 


distinguished himself under the Earl of Albe- 





marle, in an engagement which lasted four days: 
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his courage and management were conspicuous 
in a severe battle between Admirals Smith and 
Van Tromp, and he displayed a superior degree 
of skill in the defence of the fortress of Sheer- 
ness, against an aftack of the Dutch. His fame 
now spread far and wide, and he was advanced 
to the blue flag of the grand fleet commanded 
by Prince Rupert. -Van Tromp was about this 
time at the height of his greatness, and,he was 
the antagonist whom Spragge was particularly 
desirous of vanquishing. To meet this intrepid 
Admiral, and able seaman, and gain the victor’s 
wreath, was now the object of his most ardent 
aspiration; nor was it long before part of his 
wish was gratified, and an opportunity of exertion 
presented itself. 


On the 28th of May, 1673, the English and 
Dutch fleets met; Spragge singled out Van 
Tromp, and a conflict ensued, which lasted 
seven hours, and which was maintained with so 
much spirit on both sides, that Spragge was 
obliged to change his ship twice, and Van Tromp 
three times. The situation of the latter was at 
one time so dangerous, that it is said, nothing 
but the vigilance and activity of his coadjutor 
De Ruyter, saved him from being killed or 
taken. Nothing decisive was efiected by either 
of the combatants; about a week afterwards, 
another battle was fought, and it was observed 
that the two Admirals again directed their fire 
particularly at each other. The result was by no 
means definitive, but Spragge had the best of 
it, and might be said to have in some measure 
prevailed over his rival. But the question of 
pre-eminence was fated to be settled, at last 
in the only manner in which it was likely to be 
settled, by the death of one of the parties. We 
are told that after his return to England, 
Spragge had an audience with the King, previ- 
ous to an embarkment upon another expedition 
against his antagonist, and on taking leave, 
promised to bring him Van Tromp, alive or | 
dead, or to lose his own life in the attempt; it 
would almost appear from his subsequent con- 
duct, as if Van Tromp had bound himself by a 
similar obligation; it certainly evinced that he 
was animated by similar feelings. 


When the two fleets met, such was the vehe- 
ment desire of Spragge to attack Van Tromp, 
that he slighted the orders of the commander 
in chief, and instead of fighting by his side, bore 
down upon the division which was under the 
command of his competitor in glory. The squad- 
rons engaged, and he continued to fight for some 





hours, at a distance from the remainder of the 
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fleet. It was a furious encounter, both strove 
as though their future reputation depended 
upon its issue; both appeared to have made up 
their minds to succeed or perish; to die with 
honour, were better than to survive the ignomi- 
ny of defeat. Spragge was on board of a vessel 
called the Royal Prince, and Van Tromp in one 
named the Golden Lion; they fought for three 
hours, without coming to a close engagement, 
and Spragge’s ship became so much disabled by 
the shot-of his antagonist, that he was forced 
to leave her, and go on board of another, the 
St. George. Van Tromp also left his ship, and 
went on board of the Comet. The contest now 
became desperate;-they drew so near to each 
other, that their ships though not sunk, bored 
through at almost every turn, as the cannon 
were discharged within common gun-shot. We 
are told that at times they came so close, that 
the crews even fought with their guns and 
swords, and that not a cannon-ball spent its 
force upon the water. It was indeed a death- 
struggle for supremacy; the fierce grapple of 
men impatient of suspense, and ‘‘ unknowing 
how to yield;’’ the toil, the bold effort of those 
who could face any thing but the lowering of 
their flag—who ambitious of renown, fearful 
only of dishonour, would wade knee-deep in 
blood, to preserve the lustre of their fame from 
being dimmed by a passing shade. The St. 
George was at length so much injured, that as 
she could not be adroitly managed, Spragge de- 
termined to leave her, and charge Van Tromp 
in a vessel whose condition was better. In pur- 
suance of this determination, a boat was lower- 
ed, and Spragge made for the Royal Charles, 
but before it could be rowed to a distance of 
ten times its own length, it was struck by a can- 
non-ball. The crew now strove to get back to 
the St. George; but notwithstanding the indus- 
try with which they plied their oars, this could 
not be effected before their intrepid commander 
was drowned. Thus ended the strife between 
these two great Admirals, and such was the 
spirit and talent manifested by both of them 
that it is difficult to say to whom the palm is 
due. The Dutchman was the most, fortunate ; 
this is all that can be asserted with safety; the 
two fleets must have been remarkably well 
matched, for the result of the general engage- 
ment appears to have been doubtful; historians 
are not agreed upon the point, whether Rupert 
or De Ruyter was the most successful. 


Van Tromp expressed that sympathy for the 
fate of Spragge which one brave man will al- 
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ways feel for~another, and did justice to his 

‘worth. The dauntless energy with which they 

fought each other, increased the esteem and 

respect which they entertained for each other; 

and this we always find to be the case with men 

who are above the littleness of envy, or the 

meanness of malevolence. There were several 

coincidences in “their situations: each took his 

command at the same time, the one as the suc- 

cessor of the Earl of Sandwich, the other as the 

successor of Van Gent; the station of Spragge 

under Rupert, was about the same as that of 

Van Tromp under De Ruyter; and the populari- 

ty of Spragge in England, was about as great 

as that of Van Tromp in Holland. These cir- 

cumstanees doubtless contributed to rouse and 

cherish that spirit of rivalry, which soared so 

high whenever they came in contact. 
J. Ss. 

—<— 
HONOUR. 
(From the German of Albert Hailer.) 
Honour ! thou well priz’d nothing! thee 
The idol of antiquity, 
Men worship now as heretofore ; 
Daughter of vanity—Fools’ wish, a sound, 
Whose magic influence reigns around ; 
What is the merit we adore ? 


In young creation’s golden times, 
‘Thou wert the harbinger of crimes ; 
By thee the price of blood was taught, 
By thee the caverns of the earth 
Were op’d to aid destruction’s birth, 
And the sword’s glittering blade was wrougtit. 
From thee man caught ambition’s thirst, 
‘Tee deadly madness to be first ; 
For empire bartering his repose, 
With fears o’erburthen’d, and the care 
Of millions, a friendless lite to wear— 
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Can sceptres weigh such ill as thuse ? 
Yet great souls think thee mest divine, 
All knowledge and all art is thine ; | 

Virtue unpropp’d by thee décays ; 
The exalted philosophic mind, 
Explores the starry spheres to find 

‘Vhee only—not their wondrous ways. 


‘Thou leadest armed hosts along 

Thro’ thickest danger’s fiery throne ; 
lu joy they march to meet tlre grave. 

At tay command men cast away, 

4 aat whichis rescued from thy sway, 
They’d sacrifice their all to save. 


} 
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lfow numerous they whose death wound bleed 
In vain, to gather glory’s mead ; 
lor fame is partial—rare the lot 
Of him whose noble deeds attain 
Eternal memory—many men 
Like heroes die, and are forgot. 
What add’st thou to the sweets of life, 
Thou posthumous reward of strife? 
Gontent with thee is seldom seen ; 
Thou dwetlest with tyranny and pride, 
All splendour, pomp and noise. outside, 
Ali gloom and emptiness within. 
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ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


CATHARINE GREY. 


‘The really affecting history of Catharine Grey, 
and her husband the Earl of Hertford, forms the 
tale to which her name is assigned. Queen Eliza- 
beth is here described to be enamoured of the 
Earl; and after the discovery of his connexion 
with Catharine, her jealousy vents itself in con- 
fining them in the ‘Tower. We pass over the 
imaginary interview between the queen and 
Catharine, and shall commence our extracts with 
the resolution taken by Elizabeth, who is sup- 
posed to be residing in the Tower at the time, to 
visit Seymour, at the moment when the lieute- 
nant of the fortress has permitted his prisoners 
to meet, notwithstanding her Majesty’s express 
command to the contrary. 

The blood faded from Warner’s cheek, his 
knees knocked against each other, and so violent 
was the azitation of his whole frame, that he was 
for some time unable to utter a syllable in reply 
to the queen’s address. 

‘sHow now, Master lieutenant!” asked Eliza- 
beth; “ what means this? My resolution is per- 
haps, asomewhat singular one, but surely there 
is in it nothing so appalling that it should banish 
the blood from your cheek, and prevent your 
limbs from performing their functions. Lead on, 
I say.” m 

‘‘ Gracious Madam!” said Warner, * pause a 
moment ere you take this step.” 

«* Notan instant, Sir Edward,” said the queen: 
—‘* How ! do you dispute the commands of your 
sovereign ?” 

‘¢ Then, most dread sovereign,” said the lieu- 
tenant, seeing that it was impossible to preserve 
his secret, and throwing himself at the queen’s 
feet, ‘* pardon, pardon, for the most guilty of 
your majesty’s subjects.” 

‘* Tfa!” said the queen, using the favourite in- 
terjection of her jather, while his own proud 
spirit flashed in her kindled eye, and lowered in 
her darkening brow; “ what dost thou mean ?” 

‘¢ The Earl of Hertford is not in his dungeon.” 

“What, escaped! Traitor—slave, thou ‘ast 
suffered him to escape!” 

Warner groveiled onthe ground inthe most 
abject posture at the queen’s feet, and his frame 
trembled in every fibre ashe said, “ he is in the 
Lady Catharine’s apartment.” 

«* What, he there!”’ shouted the queen, as the 


_white foam gathered on her lip, and her own 
frame beéame agitated, though not with fear, but 


with uncontrollable anger. ‘ Guards seize the 
traitor!” 

Several yeomen of the guard immediately 
entered the apartment, and seized the lieutenant 
of the Tower, binding his arms behind him, but 
not depriving him of his weapons. The queen, 
acting on the impulse of the moment, command- 
ed one of the guards to conduct her to the dun-. 
geon of Lady Catharine Grey, and ordered the 
others to follow her with Sir Edward Warner in 
their custody. Anger, hatred, fear, jealousy, ail 
lent wingsto her steps. The dungeon door was 
soon before her; the bolts were withdrawn, and 


















with little of the appearance of a queen in her 
gait and gestures, excepting that majesty which 
belongs to the expression of highly wrought 
feelings, she rushed into the dungeon, and found 
Catharine Grey in the arms of Hertford, who was 
kissing away the tears that had gathered on her 
cheek. — 

** Seize him—away with him to instant execu- 
tion !” said the queen. ’ 

The guards gazed for a moment wistfully on 
each other, and seemed as if they did not under- 
stand the command. 

‘* Seize him! I say,” exclaimed the queen. 
‘1 have myself taken the precaution to be pre- 
sent, that I may be assured that he is in your 
custody, and led away to the death that he has 
taken so much pains to merit.” 

The guards immediately surrounded the earl, 
but they had paused a moment ere they led him 
out of the dungeon, when they saw the Lady 
Catharine throw herself on her knees before Eli- 
zabeth, and seize the skirt of her robe. 

** Have pity, pity, gracious queen !” she cried, 
** have pity !” 

*‘ Away, minion!” said the queen; ‘*he had 


no pity on himself when he ventured to break 


prison, even in the precincts of our royal palace. 
His doom is fixed.” 

**Not yet, great queen, not yet !” said Catha- 
rine, still grasping Elizabeth’s robe. Can naught 
save him ?” 

‘* Naught, save my death,” said the queen; and 
then she added in an under tone, which she did 
not seem to intend should be audible, while a 
dark smile played on her lips, “or perchance 
thine.” 

Catharine’s ear caught the last part of the 
queen’s sentence, and with the quickness of 
lightning she exclaimed, ** thy death or mine, O 

ueen ! then thus,” she added, plucking from the 
belt of Sir Edward Warner, who stood by her 
side with his hands bound behind him, a dagger, 
and brandishing it aloft, ‘*thus may his life be 
spared !” 

A cry of ‘treason! treason!’ pervaded the 
dungeon andthe guards advanced between Cath- 
arine and the queen, whose life she seemed to 
threaten, but ere they could wrest the dagger 
from her hand, she had buried it in her own 
bosom. 

*‘Now, now do! claim thy promise, Oh queen!” 
she said as she sunk to the earth, whilst the blood 
poured in atorrent from her wound, “ Catharine 
Grey no longer disturbs thee—spare the lie of 
the princely Seymour.” 

Her last breath was spent on these words— 
her Jast gaze was fixed upon the queen—and 
pressing the hand of her husband, who was per- 
mitted to approach her, in her dying grasp, the 
spirit of Catharine Grey was released from all its 
sorrows. : F 

The sacrifice of the unhappy lady’s life pre- 
served that for which it had been offered up. 
The queen, touched with the melancholy termi- 
nation of her kins woman’s existence, revoked 
the despotic and illegal order which she had given 
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for the execution of Hertford, but ordered him 
to be conducted back to his dungeon, where he 
remained in close custody for a period of nine 
years. The death of Elizabeth at the expiration 
of that period, released him from his captivity ; 
anc then, although he was unable to restore the 
Lady Catharine to life, he took immediate steps 
to re-establish her fair fame. In these efforts he 
was perfectly successful; he proved before the 
proper tribunals the validity of his marriage, and 
transmitted his inheritance to his son, who was 
the issue of that ill-fated union. 


—— ae 
ON THE MEANS OF OBTAINING SUP- 
PORT. 


In some observations which we have lately hazard- 
ed upon the effeets of circumstances in moulding the 
opinions and conduct of mankind, we mingled a 
few admonitions as to the mode that parents and guar- 
dians were bound to pursue in order to place their 
children and wards within the operation of favorable 
circumstances, that their physical and moral energies 
might be improved, their habits of industry cor- 
rected, and their motives of actions purified. We 
are not sure that the subject has been exhausted, at 
least there are in the present state of society, errors 
and abuses which require modification, and until 
the proper mode of education generally obtains, we 
must, to use a: medical phrase, minister to symp- 
toms, rather than make advice wholly preventive in 
ifs operations. 

On no rock in the narrow and dangerous channel of 
parental navigation, have fathers and mothers made 
more frequent and dangerous shipwreck for their off- 
spring, than the indicating to them a choice of pro- 
fession; it seems to have been impressed upon the 
minds of a very large proportion of fathers and mo- 
thers, that in providing a way by which their children 
should attain to the means of procuring the necessaries 
of tife, they should eschew every mode or form of 
manual labour, as if itinvelved dishonor—this is an 
evil of a crying nature, and we feel called upon in our 
desire to do good, to point out some of the consequences 
thereof to the community at large, as well as to the 
individuals who are thus misdirected in their choice. 

One evil attending this mode of action, this apparent 
horror of mechanic labor, is a frequent want of em- 
ployment to the object—this being a circumstance 
readily observed, and obvious in its operation, we ad- 
vert to it first,-and as a proof of our position, we re- 
fer to the columns of our daily papers, where through- 
out the year, may in this busy time, be seen continual 
notices of mechanies wanted, while a single eail for 
a clerk or attendant ina shop, will be met with two or 
three hundred strenuous applicants, all setting forth 
their qualifications and willingness to be useful. We 
do not in this case speak at random, we have within 
our own knowledge an instance in which an advertiser 
desired a clerk to be employed from 7 or 8 A. M. to 
10 P. M. at a salary of less than one dollar per day 





While the journeymen mechanics of our cityfare cla- 











_morous for their right of from * six to six,” at almost 


double those wages; and we assert, upon our own 
knowledge, that the advertiser read more than two 
hundred applications for the clerkship offered, while 
at the same time mechanics of every description were 
in continual demand. Now will any one say that the 
clerk would have to do less labor than the mechanic? 
we think not, he would have to apply himself longer 
to an employment entirely unfriendly to general 
health, and at the end of the season find himself little 
better in a pecuniary point of view than when he 
commenced his employment; while the mechanic la. 
bouring fewer hours, closes a year’s account with health 
strengthened, reputation in his trade improved, and 
funds sensibly increased—we speak of the two, sup- 
posing both virtuously and economitally inclined. 


If at any time the pursuit of a mechanical employ. 
ment was unfriendly to the chance of high considera- 
tion in society, that season has past, and the world be- 
gins to look on men for their usefulness, their excel- 
lence in any calling, and not for the calling itself; this 
isin a great measure owing to the progress in the use- 
ful arts, and the certain sciences which has been made 
within the last ten or fifteen years. 

We acknowledge that more large fortunes have 
been made by the merchants in this and other coun- 
tries, than by the mechanics; and hence, as riches have 
been in this country a great means of listinetion, mer- 
cantile prospects have been the favourite among all 
classes. 


But “times have changed,” and to be wise * we 


' . . . 
must change with them ;” but against such a state of 
things three circumstances have particularly and ef- 


' fectually militated—commerce is not now so certain a 





means of wealth as formerly—the state of Europe, of 
the world, indeed has changed—there is less demand 
for our products, and little or no eall for our ships— 
men have become wise, and refuse to waste treasure, 
blood and life, in protracted wars, to suit the folly or 
cupidity of rulers; and consequently the arena of com- 
meree is crowded with new and eager competitors, 
and chances of success materially narrowed down and 
lessened in numbers, and we believe we do no injus- 
lice to that pursuit when we say that its profits have 
been overrated—we hear much of those who succeed, 
who acquire princely fortunes—but the thousands who 
utterly fail are not remembered, and the latter we be- 
lieve will out number, not to say the former, but those 
who succeed even tolerably. 

Yet it is difficult to find a single instance in which a 
mechanic of good capacity and steady habits has not 
succeeded in obtaining a competence. 

The argument grows yet stronger when we consi- 
der the imminent danger incurred by those who have 
attained to manhood, without a regular employment; 
and to understand this danger, examine thie’ list of 
those who are daily arraigned for misdemeanors, and 
see of that number how small a portion are mecha- 
nies; and even setting aside the host of squalid of- 
fenders; whose vagrancy has rendered them obnoxious 
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to the laws, compare the well dressed violators of sta- 
tutes, those who have shared in conspiracies, been 
concerned in the erying sins of the times, the utterance 
of forged paper, gambling, &c.; and how few, how very 
few among them will be found to understand any me- 
chanical trade—these are the kinds of arguments that 
address themselves distinetly and intelligibly to the 
understanding and feelings of every parent and guar- 
dian. 

It is proper to remark in order to enforce the in- 
ducements to parents for adopting our advice, that 
whatever prejudice may have existed in society twenty 
years since, against a mechanie’s trade, that has almost 
entirely ceased to operate, and men are now regarded in 
the community for what they are, and not for what 
they have. The great advancement that the present 
generation has made in the practical and most valuable 
sciences, have caused a new era to our young men, and 
they now have the prospect open before them of ac- 
quiring a competency for themselves and families, by 
their own healthful exertions, and at the same time 
rise in the estimation of society by their mental acqui- 
sitions. 

We hope that these remarks will be regarded as 
friendly monitions, intended to guard parents against 
that false delicacy in regard to their offspring, which 
has been so productive of misery to our youth. The 
single chance of their acquiring wealth without ma- 
nual labour is placed against a dozen almost certain of 
disappointment, making life and its:comforts a lottery; 
parents will do well to ponder thece things deeply ; 
education is now as profitable to the mechanic as tn 
others, and with a good education and a good trade, a 
young man is in the sure road to competence and re- 
spectability. 

emnenientnel remnants 
From “ The Pledge of ahs ship cr New Year's Gift for 


BY JOHN BOWRING, ESQ. 

When memory looks back on the record of years, © 
Ere reason and feeling decay: 

Ere the footsteps we leave in this valley of tears, 
Are swept to oblivion away ; 

Tis sweet, when delight has been sober’d by age, 
To glance on its mirrors again ; 

To glide o’er the clouds of adversity’s page— 
They seem not so desolate then. 

As the tempest brings calm, as the hoar frost that 

springs 

As the dawning disperses in day, 

So the sun and the shades of vicissitude flings 
A beautiful light on our way ; 

And passion and rapture, when 
~ thought, 
No trace but of happiness leave ; 

E’en grief when remember’d is wanquility taught— 
How vain, how ungrateful to grieve. 

Life’s briars and roses—its gladness and gloom, 
Do they vanish together /—Oh no! 

The flowrets we pluck, and condense théir perfume, 
The weeds to the desert we throw : 

Like the bee, thoughts fly o’er the field of the past, 
Finding sweets wheresoever they roam : 

They wander through sunshine and storm, and at last 
Store naught but their honey at home. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 
BX ROBERT GOODACRE. 


New Orleans consists of the city proper and 
two suburbs, one above and the other below it, 
close on the bank of the river. The upper su- 
burb is called the Am. Faubourg or Faubourg 
St. Mary, the lower the French Faubourg or 
Faubourg Marigny. The latter is almost entire- 
ly peopled by French, of the middle and lower 
classes, the upper principally by Anglo-Ameri- 
can emigrants from the northwestern states.— 
The city proper contains a mixture of ** all na- 
tions, people, and tongues that dwell upon the 
face of the earth.”—The city was first settled 


~ by the French in 1717, and was named in com- 


pliment to the Duc d’Orleans, regent of France 
during the minority of Louis XV. I cannot 
here descant on its history, but since the pur- 
chase by President Jefferson in 1803, its asto- 
nishing increase in wealth and population has 
been attended by a corresponding influence of 
the Anglo-American race. Indeed it has during 
the present year barely. escaped dismember- 
ment, arising from the opposing influence of 
American (as they are called) and French inte- 
rests. A bill for converting the whole into two 
cities, to be called the Upper and Lower city, 
actually passed the house of representatives, 
and was thrown out in the senate only by one 
or two votes, in February last. Immediately 
after this defeat, a bill was introduced by the 
French members themselves, for re-organizing 
the city government, in which many of the 
measures objected to by the Americans were 
removed, and their influence in the city coun- 
cils greatly increased. ‘This measure has restor- 
ed harmony for the present, but it is easy for an 
impartial spectator like myself, to see that Gallic 
influence must at no distant day succumb under 
the weight of talent, enterprize, and population 
annually rolling in from the northern states of 
the Federal Union, and as the neighbourhood 
becomes healthy, which will be in proportion as 
civilization advances, it will probably for some 
time to come continue to augment the popula- 
tion. 

New Orleans proper is in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, 1400 yards long by the side of the Mis- 
sissippi, and 700 yards back from the river, but 
the ground occupied by buildings on the Upper 
Faubourg alone isin extent greater than the 
city, and is constantly extending up the side of 
the mighty water. The lower Faubourg is about 
two thirds the size of the city proper, and is 
understood to be not increasing. The whole is 
laid out «in streets, crossing each other at right 
angles, fifty toises, or about 107 yards apart, 
and forty feet wide. It is surrounded by a street 
nearly 200 feet wide, planted with four rows of 
the Occidental Plane tree, or American Syca- 
more, and is truly a delightful ramble. The 
front side is of course bounded by the river, on 
the raised bank of which, called the Levee, a 
busy scene unparalleled for variety and interest 
in any part of the world with which I am ac- 
quainted is continually passing. Let us pass 
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down it from the southern extremity of the Up- 
per Faubourg, to the northern limits of the city 
proper. For the first mile along the coast of 
the Mississippi, flat boats or arks form a con- 
tinual line. Their contents for sale are staves, 
timber planks, horses, fat and lean cattle, 
sheep, hogs, all sorts of domestic poultry, 
and various kinds of large and cumbrous mate- 
rials. This motley collection is succeeded by 
the steam boats, which are, during the busy 
months, always in great numbers, During the 
third week in April last, I counted thirty nine. 
They lie with their bows on shore close to the 
bank, and even project in upon it side by side. 
there are very few of them small, many are of 
three and four hundred tons burden; all are 
good looking vessels, many handsome, anda 
few magnificent. Below these is another con- 
tinued line of fiat boats or arks, which like the 
ark of old, aré filled With almost every clean 
and unclean thing; fruits, dried and green, po- 
tatoes, hog’s lard, honey, salt, salted butter, In- , 
dian corn, meal from it of three or four kinds, 
wheat flour, whiskey, onions, hams of bacon, 
mutton, and venison, salted beefand pork, lead, 
hay, blades (that is, the leaves} of the Indian 
corn in bundles, (the best fodder that can be 
grown, ) saddles, harness, and last, but not least, 
cotton bales.—Of these I have seen on the Le- 
vee and its sides, as many as, if placed side by 
side, would form a continued line for one mile 
in length. Next comes the shipping, first the 
sloops, schooners, and brigs, that are confined 
to the Gulf of Mexico, then the lines of mighty 
castles that have plowed the Atlantic, carries us 
far below the'limits of the city, and the vast 
crescent is terminated by four or five steam- 
boats, employed in towing up and down the » 
Mississippi the 105 miles between the city and 
the Gulf of Mexico. The various articles dis- 
charged from these vessels, and lying for sale 
on the Levee side, defies all enumeration. In 
one place a vast heap of oranges, pine-apples, 
and jbananas, fresh from the groves of Cuba, 
scent the air with their fragrance; close by, isa 
pile of Yorkshire paving stone, exactly like that 
which is the ornament of our market-place side 
walks; contiguous is a cargo of logwood and 
mahogany, and ata short distance a vast mass 
of cockle shells, brought in ships to coat over 
the sides of the Levee. 


There are probably along this line, not less 
than fifty booths for oysters and grog, as many 
stalls for the sale of shoes, shirts, and other 
clothing, not omitting stockings, which, like 
certain well known razors, were made rather 
for sale than for use. Close by are the two mar- 
kets of Orleans proper. The first, halle des 
boucheries, (shambles,) is perhaps 200 feet long 
and 30 feet wide, a neat erection, one story 
high, the roof supported by pillars, which form 
twenty-five handsome arches on each side. This 
is generally well supplied with all kinds of meat, 
not however of the first quality. ‘The price de- 
pends very much on the state of the Ohio river, 
though one thousand miles distant. Take one 
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example; I went down on my first trip to New 
Orleans in January, 1826. Our boat was the 
first for the season which had scraped over the 
sand banks of thatriver. Meat fell the next 
morning from 25 to 123 cents per Ib. but the 
Ohio became closed with ice, and locked up the 
boats. About February 8th, beef had risen to 
$73 cents. The city was full of strangers, and 
a famine predicted; in another week boats came 
down in fleets, and before I left the city, on the 
8th of March, good beef could be bought at 
6} cents per lb. : 

Next comes the vegetable and fish market, 
nearly of the same size and appearance as the 
meat hall. The variety and delicacy of the let- 
tuces, cresses, carrots, artichokes, green peas, 
kidney beans, &c. which flourish here through 
the winter, is astonishing. Nor is the richness 
of the fish to be complained of; but the wild 
fowls of the various lagoons (small lakes,) in 
the vicinity, is the most finished dish for the epi- 
cure. Market at New Orleans commences at 
sun-rise, and continues, for some articles, till 
near noon, but the high press of attendance 
is from seven till eight o’clock. It is remarkable 
that here it is the fashion, contrary to most 
southern cities, for the ladies to go to the mar- 
ket themselves, which they do in a costume 
not much less gay than that in which they ap- 
pear at the church or the theatre. 
indeed is quite a fashionable promenade, and of 
course is extremely crowded. 

Ihave thus attempted a faint sketch of the 
busy Levee of New Orleans.—On Saturday, 
May 5th, as I wandered for the last time to its 
utmost limits, my mind was led to a review of 


‘its changes, known and supposed, during the 


fifty years which are to constitute the first 
half of the nineteenth century. In _ the 
year 1800, the same river flowed past its limits 
as at present, bringing, as it does now, the su- 
perfluous moisture, drained from one million 
two hundred and fifty thousand square miles, a 
space nearly equal to the half of Europe, but 
there were no steam boats on its surface, and 
but few arks of freemen ventured within the 
limits of Spanish tyranny and corruption. Ships 
need not visit a port where there was nothing 
io sell, and but few persons to purchase their 
cargoes, The Levee itself, instead of being 
coated with small shells, so as to produce a pa- 
rade on which the most delicate foot ¢an tread 
with pleasure and without imbibing damp, was 
either swept before the winds in clouds of dust, 
or was ancle deep in rich mud from the river. 
No drains or channels carried off the rains of 
heaven. Hence disease like a pestilence infect- 


| ed the atmosphere, and the capital of Louisia- 


na was justly considered acommon sewer, not- 
withstanding the beauty of its position, and the 
rich taste with which many of the mansions of 
the French Creole planters had been laid out. 
But a dexterous mancuvre of Napoleon and Jef- 
ferson caused a transfer from Spain to France 
and from France to America, which has literally 
caused ‘* the desert to rejoice and blossom like 
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the rose.” The few thousand French remaining 
in Louisiana have been augmented by numbers 
from France itself, and from her West Indian 
possessions; while they have been united toa 
vast number of energetic emigrants from the 
northwestern parts of the United States. The 
city now numbers about 50,000 people. The 
whole extent of the Mississippi basin, which in 
1800 contained less than five hundred thousand 
white people, now contains nearly three millions. 
Looking down the vista of time, in 1850, on the 
same ratio, New Orleans will surpass what New 
York now is, and the whole valley of the Missis- 
sippi the aggregate population of the British 
Islands.” , 
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From the Boston Daily Advertiser..;’ 
THE STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 
“Pater PaTriz,?’ 


Loox on that brow—’tis fall of life— 
‘Of deed ennobling thought ; 
The artist’s skill with magie rife, 
How true each feature wrought. \ 


Gaze on! the lofty mildness there, 
That marked his living mind ; 

His calm, yet fixed, unwavering air, 
His love of all mankind. 


All glow divinely in that face, 
Portrayed with matchless skill, 
How well the stone in every trace 

Obeys the sculptors will. 
* * « 


Lo, gathering round thy noble form, 
Thy children greet and bless thee here ; 

Thine was the soul, that ’mid the bursting storm , 
Still rose triumphant o’er tyrannic fear. 


The young, the brave, the good, the fair, 
Shall mingle in the loud acelaim; 

And tottering age shall wander there, 
And infant tongues shall lisp thy holy name. 


Millions shall erowd around thy shrine, 
Blest Father of the free! 

And ask in peril’s morn, the power divine, 
To grant another guide like thee. 


But where are those, who by thy side 
Met danger’s doubtful day ? 

Where are they now—thy hope—thy pride ; 
The echoes answer—* where are they ??” 


My country’s pride! my country’s shame ! 
Where are those valiant men 

Time honoured? have they still a name? 
‘¢A name!” the echoes sound again. 


Alas! ye claim them for your own, 
Dread poverty ayd woe; 

Who braved the battle storm along, 
When others fled the foe. 


And shall my country, in the day 
Of Freedom they have won ; 

Do nothing to uncloud the ray 
Of their declining sun. 


My country, wake! your long, too long repose, 
Awake! be just be true ; 
And bless the lingering days of those 


Who fought and bled for you. PEDRO. 


EF OR PEPER 
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EXTRACTS 
From Arnott’s General Philosophy. 


Minuteness and atoms of matter: 

** Goldbeaters, by hammering, can reduce 
gold to leaves so thin, that 282,000 must be laid 
upon each other to produce the thickness of an 
inch; yet those leaves are perfect, or without 
holes, so that one of them laid upon any surface, 
as for gilding, gives the appearance of solid gold. 
They are so thin that if formed into a book, 
they would make 1500 volumes, with upwards 
of 400 pages in each.”’ 

Dilatation and contraction of substance by 
heat and cold:— 

* Dilatation.—A, rod of iron, which when 
cold, will pass through a certain opening, and 
will lie ‘Jengthwise between two certain points, 
when heated becomes too thick and too long to 
do either. 

‘* For accurate measurement, therefore, the 
rods or chains used as the measure, must always 
be at the same temperature, or due allowance 
must be made for the difference. 

*¢ The wall of a building had begun to bulge 
out so as to threaten its stability. No force 
tried could return it to perpendicularity, until 
the idea occurred of connecting it with the op- 

site wall with bars of iron; these were then 
1eated alternately by lamps placed under them, 
and while lengthened in consequence, nuts were 
screwed tight at their extremities; so that on 
again cooling and contracting, they pulled the 
wall baek to its place. 


~.. “Theiron rim of a coach wheel; goes on 


loosely and easily, and when afterwards cooled, 
it binds the wheel most tightly, giving incredi- 
ble firmness and strength. 

Porosity in bodies apparently solid:— 

** Bone is a tissue of shells and particles as 
little solid as a heap of empty packing boxes. 

** Wood is a congeries of parallel tubes like 
bundles of organ pipes. It has lately been pro- 
posed to prepare wood for some purposes, as 
for making the great wooden pins or nails used 
in ship building, by squeezing it to half its bulk 
between very strong rollers. It thus becomes 
nearly as strong as metal. 

‘* A piece of wood sunk to a great depth in the 
ocean, and exposed to the pressure there, has 
its pores filled with water, and becomes as heayy 
as stone. Thus the boat of a whale fishing ship, 
which had been dragged far under water by a 
whale, on being afterwards drawn up, was sup- 
posed to be bringing up a piece of rock with it.’ 

The observations upon the centre of gravity 
are illustrated by some curious examples:— 

** A body, we have seen, is tottering in pro- 
portion as it has great altitude and narrow base; 
but is the noble prerogative .and distinction of 
man to be able to support his towering figure on 
a very narrow base with great firmness. This fa- 
culty is acquired slowly, because of the difficulty. 
A child does well who walks at the end of 10 or 12 
months; while the young quadrupeds which have 
a broad support, learn to move almost at once. 
“« The supporting base of a man consists ot 
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‘ des enchasses.’ 








the feet, and the supporting space between them, 
The advantage of turning out the toes is, that 
without taking much from the lengthof the 
base, it adds much to the breadth of it. 
‘‘Ifthere be art in walking on spam feet, 
there must be still greater art in walking on two 
narrow wooden legs with round extremities.— 
This we see done nevertheless, by many muti- 


‘lated soldiers and sailors. 


‘* But surpassing in difficulty any of these in- 
stances is the practice of walking among the in- 
habitants of the sandy plains in the south of 
France, called Les Landes. These plains afford 
tolerable pasturage for sheep; but during one 
season of the year they are half covered with 
water, and during the other, it is most fatiguing 
to walk upon them by reason of their deep loose 
sand and thick furze. The natives lessen the 
annoyance from all these causes, by lengthening 
their natural legs about 5 feet, through the ad- 
dition of the stilts mentioned, which they call 
These are wooden poles at- | 
tached to the legs, and put on and off as regu- 
larly as they do the other parts of the dress.— 
Raised upon them, the people appear to stran- 
gers a new and extraordinary race of long-leg- 
ged beings; they march over the loose sand or 
through the water with no inconvenience, with 
steps of 8 or 10 feet in length; their walking 
speed is that ofa trotting horse, and they easily 
perform a journey of 30 or 40 miles in a day. 
The shepherds when watching their sheep, post 
themselves in convenient stations, and witha 
long staff supporting them behind, and their 
rough sheepskin cloak and cap covering them 
above like a thatched roof, they have the ap- 
pearances of little watch towers, or singularly 
lofty tripods scattered over the face of the 
country.”’ 

Two thirds of our ordinary motions are go- 
verned by the habitual necessity we find of pre- 
serving the centre of gravity. 

‘¢ When a man is seen rising from his chair 
he first bends the body forward, so as to bring 
the centre of gravity over the feet or base, and 
then he lifts it up. If he lifts too soon, that is 
before the body be sufficiently advanced, he falls 
over back again.’”” _ 

‘¢ A man standing with his heels close to a per- 
pendicular wall, cannot bend forward to pick up 
any thing that lies on the ground near him, with- 
out himself falling forward, because the wall 
prevents him from throwing part of his body 
backward, to counterbalance the head and arms 
that must project forward. A man little versed 
in such matters, offered ten guineas to try, under 
those circumstances, to possess himself of a purse 
of 201. laid before him; he of course lost the 
money.’ 

jvshdneaalliipenenein 
From the Baltimore American. 


CHRONICLES OF THE COURT HOUSB. 


It was in the days of Judge Dorsey—I think 
in 1817—the dockets will show—that I first got 
acquainted with that mad cap Frank Taylor. 
He was a merry broken down gentleman, wha | 
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wore greasy pantaloons, anda black silk hand- 
kerchief round his neck—and had a smattering 
of law which sometimes made him very elo- 
quent. One day Frank in his usual way, fell 
to abusing the Courts, and the Judges, and the 
Legislature, and the whcle pack of them in 
such a style that I was shocked to hear him. 
The more frebuked him, the more he railed, and 
at last offered mea bet of the value of a coat, 
that he would take that, which I wore, from my 
back, by the help of the law, and that I never 
should have any thing to do with it again as 
jong asI lived. Well, I did’nt suspect matters 
were so bad asall that neither—in fact, I did’nt 
think much about it, or 1 never should have 
made the bet—but I took him up, and we-part- 
ed. The next day Frank goes to old Mr. Gib- 
son, and gets outa replevin for my coat, and 
comes along with the sheriff and takes it off my 
back, and immediately put it on his own, and 
looked a good deal better for the change. I go 
to Mr. Gibson’s office, to inquire how this was, 
and there I find myself very decently docketted 
ona list of suits for March term, 1818. Frank 
Taylor vs. Simon Sobersides, No. 1700—and 
there was a bond given by Frank, and one Mr. 
Tom Straw to restore me my coat if Frank could 
not show a title to it upon a trial in the Court 
House. I asked Mr. Gibson when this matter 
was likely to be settled, for I did’nt like the 
looks of it—and he told me, very politely, that 
it would be for trial in March 1819—Frank was 
always a desperate hard fellow on a coat—and I 
began te run over in my mind what a pretty 
looking concern this coat of mine would be, 
in March 1819. However, I waited patiently for 
the time, and as soon as the Court was opened 
there was I in person, and Mr. Gwynn my attor- 
ney, to make a dash for my coat. There were 
only eighteen hundred cases on the docket to 
be tried that term, and mine had been promoted 
to No. 1500 Well, after attending till 
June with Mr. Benson the taylor who made it, 
as a witness, I found that by that time, they had 
tried two hundred and fifty cases, when Judge 
Dorsey and the lawyers had to go off to the 
Court of Appeals, so the Court was obliged to 
be adjourned, and I had to pay my witnesses 
somewhere between thirty and forty dollars— 
Mr, Gibson can teli—and I was very politely 
told by Mr. Gibson, that I must come again next 
September. So in September I came againgwith 
my old friend Benson. My case was now ona 
more respectable footing ; it had grown older, 
and stood No. 1200 on the docket. The Court 
kept very busily at work all that fall, and at the 
end of the month of January, they adjourned at 
the request of Mr Gibson, who told them that 
the intervening time between that and March 
was indispensibly necessary to him to make ap 
his dockets for the next term. This time they 
got through three hundred cases, and Mr. Gib- 
son again very politely told me to pay my wit- 
nesses and call again in March.—In March 1820 
it was just the same thing, only that Taylor vs. 
Sobersides stood at No. 760. Well I began to 
think this no joke. God knows what had be- 
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come of my coat—it was now better than two 
years since I had made my rash bet ;—however, 
my pride was roused and would not allow me 
to give it up, so I pushed Mr. Gwynn again 
with another fee to let him see I was not dannt- 
ed. ‘wo hundred cases more were got rid of 
that term, and, to make the @tory short, it was 
in March i822 that my case was called, when 
Mr. Thomas Kell, the attorney for Frank, stated 
that his unfortunate client had a short time be- 
fore that, died suddenly of an apoplexy— 
which Mr. Kell called, I think, suggesting a 
death—and 1 suppose Frank was buried in my 
coat. So I had to wait until the next term for a 
new party to be made. Mr. Kell stated, more- 
over, that poor Frank had left no effects behind 
him, and died utterly insolvent and good for 
nothing, which was a very hard case—I was 
afraid to say any thing about the bet, lest Mr. 
Kell should seize upon it as assets in my hands. 
As Frank’s estate was, therefore, a matter 
of moonshine, that very worthy old servant of 
the Court, Mr. Michael Heddinger, was put in 






Frank’s shoes as his administrator, on the dock- . 


et, and with great courtesy, in September, 1822, 
confessed judgment in my favour—Mr. Kell not 
being aware of any right that Frank had to this 
property.—After this I asked what.1 was to do, 
and my friend Gwynn told me that the coat was 
made into brown paper by this time, and that 
my only course was to sue Tom Straw. Well, 
sir, said I, Mr. Gwynn, any thing you please—in 
for a penny in fora’pound. So 1 paid off all 
expenses of my replevin suit—which I had 
gained—I think the amount, taking it altogether, 
was about 60 of 70 dollars—and I prepared my- 
self for the pleasure of getting into my new 
suit—at law. Accordingly in March term, 18253, 
I started upon the world in the character of a 
plaintiff, Simon Sobersides vs. Thomas Straw. 
his case has advanced with great vigor, con- 
sidering that it is a contested case in which 
Straw, whom! don’t think much of, has put in 
a great many pleas, and has also brought a cross 
action against me for the amount of the bet, in 
the name of the administrator. ‘These two cases 
stand like twins upon the docket, and we ex- 
pect to bave them tried at the same time. Mr. 
Gibson tells me now that I may confidently cal- 
culate upon terminating the controversy about 
the coat sometime in the present year provided 
there should be no appeal—if there should be— 
God help us! he says—he would not under- 
take for the next ten years. It has. beenan 
amazing fine suit, and has flourished under a 
great many judges;—Under Dorsey, and Bland, 
and Ward, and Hanson, and Archer, and hasat 
last come into the timés of Judge Kell, who, 
being well acquainted with the case before, has 
determined that’ it shall be finished this year in 
spite of the 
dering—it has seen such change of parties—and 
like a thrifty and good politician of the present 
period, it has not the least scruple to turn its 
coat twenty times in a year, if it can only suc- 
ceed in getting value for it. I recommend it to 
the serious consideration of my fellow citizens, 





I gad! it’s a case worth consi- 
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and implore all those whoare as fond as I am of 
the luxury of attending court and paying witness- 
es fees, and keeping alive an old controversy, to 
join with me in every kind of opposition to the 
nefarious scheme which has just been set on 
foot by some meddlesome lawyers, to get up a 
New Court in this city, by which even a very 
slout law suit might be brought to a natural 
death in the course of a few months. Heaven 
forbid such cruelty say I! Magistrates forbid it! 
Constables forbid it! 


If any man doubts this history of my case, let 
him go and ask Mr. Gibson. 

SIMON SOBERSIDES. 

January 1828. 

Saintes 
LOTTERY MANIA. 

The mania for lottery adventuring was never, 
perhaps, more strongly manifested than in the 
case of Mr. Christopher Bartholomew, who was 
once the proprietor of White Conduit House, at 
Pentonville. Independent of his possessing the 
freehold of that house, and of the Angel Inn at 
Islington, he rented land to the amount of 2000/, 
a year in the neighbourhood of Islington and 
Holloway ; and was remarkable for having the 
largest quantity of hay-stacks of any grower in 
the neighbourhood of London. At thattime, he 
is believed to have been worth 50,000/. kept 
his carriage, and servants in livery ; and upon one 
occasion, having been unusually successful at in- 
suring in the lottery, gave a public breakfast at 
histea garden, “‘to commemorate the smiles of for- 
tune, ’’ as it was expressed upon the tickets of 
admission to this fete champetre. He at times 
had some very fortunate hitsin the lottery, which, 
perhaps, tended to increase the mania which hur- 
ried him to his ruin. He has been known to 
spend upwards of 2000 guineas in a day for insur- 
ance, to raise which, stack aiter stack of his im- 
mense crops of hay have been cut down and hur- 
ried to market, as the readiest way to obtain 
the supplies necessary for these extraordinary 
outgoings. Having at last been obliged to part 
with his house from accumulated difficulties and 
embarrassments, he passed the last thirteen years 
of his life in great poverty, subsisting by the 
charity of those who knew him in his better 
days, and the emolument he received as jury- 
man of the sheriff’s court for the county. Stll 
his propensity to be engaged in this ruinous pur- 
suit never forsook him; and meeting one day in 
the year 1807, with an old acquaintance, he re- 
lated to him a strong presentiment which he en- 
tertained, that if he could purchase a particular 
number in the ensuing lottery(which he was not 
then in asituation to accomplish) it would prove 
successful. His friend, after remonstrating with 
him on the impropriety of persevering in a prac- 
tice that had already been attended with such 
evil consequences, was at last persuaded to go 
halves with him in a sixteenth part of the favour- 
ite number, which being procured, was most for- 
tunately drawn a prize of 20,000/. With the 
money arising from this extraordinary turn of 
fortune he was prevailed upon by his friends to 
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purchase an annuity of 60/. per annum; yet fatal. 
ly addicted to the pernicicus habits of insurance, 


he disposed of it, and lost it all. He has been 
known frequently to apply to those persons who 
had served him in his prosperity for an old coat, 
or some other article of cast off apparel, and 
not many days before he died; he solicited a 
few shillings to buy-him necessaries. He died 
aged 68, in March, 1809, in a room up two pair 
of stairs, in Angel Court, Windmill street, Hay. 
market. 
—_<—— 
From Cooper’s Red Rover, 

The division of employment that is found in 
Europe, and which brings in its train a peculiar 
and corresponding limitation of ideas, has never 
yet existed in our country. If our artisans have 
in consequence been less perfect in their several 
handicrafts, they have ever been remarkable 
for intelligence of a more general character.— 
Superstition is, however, a quality that seems 
indigenous to the ocean. Few cofmmon mariners 
areyexempt from its influence in a greater or less 
degree, though it is found to exist among the 
seamen of ditferent people, in forms that are 
tempered by their respective national habits and 
peculiar opinions. The sailor of the Baltic has 
his secret rites and his manner of propitiating the 
gods of the wind; the Mediterranean mariner tears 
his hair and kneels before the shrine of some 
important saint, where his own hand might better 
do the service he implores; while the more 
skilful Englishman sees the spirit of the dead 
in the storm, and hears the cry of a lost mes- 
mate in the gusts that sweep the water he navi- 
gates. Even the better instructed and still 
more reasoning American, has not been abl] > to 
shake entirely off, the secret influence of a sen- 
timent that seems the concomitant of his condi- 
tion. 


There is a majesty in the might of the great 
deep, that has a tendency to keep open the ave- 
nues of that dependant credulity, which more or 
less besets the mind of every man, however he 
may have fortified his intellect by thought. With 
the firmament above him, and wandering on an 
interminable waste of water, the less gifted sea- 
man is tempted, at every step of his pilgrimage, 
to seek the relief of some propitious omen. The 
few which are supported by scientific causes, 
give support to the many that have their origin 
only im his own excited and doubting tempera- 
ment. The gambols of the dolphin, the earnest 
and busy passage of the porpoise, the ponderous 
sporting of the unwieldly whale, and the streams 
of the marine birds, have all, like the signs o! 
ancient soothsayers, their attendant conse- 
quences of good or evil. The confusion between 
things which are explicable and things which 
are not, gradually brings the mind of the mari: 
ner to a state in which any exciting and un- 
natural sentiment is welcome, if it be for no 
other reason than that, like the vast element on 
which he passes his life, it bears the impression 
of what is thought a supernatural, because it 8 
an incomprehensible power. 


‘head to the northward. 
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LOSS OF THE PH(CENIX. 
BY THE LIEUTENANT. 


‘‘Qctober the 2d, spoke to the Barbadoes off 
Port Antonio in the evening. At eleven at night 
it began to snuffle, with monstrous heavy ap- 
pearance from the eastward—close reefed the 
topsails. Sir Hyde sent for me—‘ What sort of 
weather have we, Archer?’ ‘It blows a little 
and has a very ugly look ; if we were in any 
other country but this, I should say we were 
going to have a gale of wind.’ ‘ Aye, it looks 
so, very often here, when there is no wind at all; 
however, don’t hoist the topsails till it clears a 
little; there is no trusting any country.’ At 
twelve I was relieved;the weather had the same 
look: however, they made sail upon her, but we 
had a very dirty night. At eight in the morning 
I came up again, found it blowing hard from E. 
N. E. with close-reefed topsails upon the ship— 
heavy squalls at times. Sir Hyde came upon 
deck—‘ Well, Archer, what do you think of it?’ 
‘Qh, sir, *tis only a touch of the times—we 
shall have an observation at twelve o’clock: the 
clouds are beginning to break—it will clear up 
at noon, or else blow hard afterwards.’ ‘1 wish 
it would clear up, but I doubt it much; I was 
once in a hurricane in the East Indies, and the 
beginning of it had much the same appearance 
as this; so take in the topsails—we have plenty 
of sea-room.’ 

** At twelve the gale increasing still, we wore 
ship to keep as near midchannel, between Ja- 
maica and Cuba, as possible: at one, the gale 
increasing still; at two, ‘ harder yet—it still 
blows harder!’ reefed the courses, and furled 
them; brought too under a foul mizen staysail, 
In the evening, no 
signs of weather taking off, but every appear- 
ance of increasing, prepared for a proper gale of 
wind; secured all the sails with spare gaskets— 
cood rolling tackles upon the yards—spanned the 
booms—saw the boats all made fast: new lashed 
the guns—double breeched the lower deckers— 
saw that the carpenters had the tarpaulins and 
battens all ready for hatchways—got the top- 
gallant masts down upon deck—jib-boom and 
spritsail-yard fore and aft—in fact every thing 
we could think of to make a snug ship. 

‘¢ The poor devils of birds now began to find 
the uproar inthe elements, for numbers came on 
board of us, both of sea and land kinds; some I 
took notice of, which happened to be to lee- 
ward, turned to windward like a ship—tack and 
tack—for they could not fly against it; and when 
they had come over the ship, dash themselves 
on the deck, and never attempt to stir till picked 
up; and when let go again, would not leave the 
ship, but endeavour to hide themselves from the 
wind. At eight o’clock a hurricane—the sea 
roaring, but the wind still steady to a point; 
did not ship a spoonful of water. However, got 
the hatehways all secured, expecting what would 
be the consequence, should the wind shift: 
placed the carpenters by the mainmast with 
broad axes, knowing from experience that at 
the moment when you want to cut away te save 
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‘the ship, an axe may not be found. Went to 
supper—bread, cheese and porter: the purser 
frightened out of his wits about his bread bags; 
the two marine officers as white as sheets, not 
understanding the ship’s working so much, and 
the noise of the lower deck guns, which by this 
time made a pretty screeching to people not 
used to it: it seemed as if the whole ship’s 
side was going at each roll. Woodman, our car- 
penter, was all this time smoking his pipe and 
laughing at the doctor; the second leutenant 
upon deck, the third in his hammock. At ten 
o’clock I thought to get a little sleep—came 
to look into my cot—it was full of water; for 
every seam, by the straining of the ship, had 
begun to leak; stretched myself, therefore, upon 
deck between two chests, and left orders to 
be called should the least thing happen. 


‘* At twelve a midshipman came to me— Mr. 
Archer, we are just going to wear ship.’ * Oh, 
very well, I will be up directly; what sort of 
weather have you got?’ ‘It blows a hurricane.’ 
Weént upon deck, found Sir Hyde there: ‘It 
blows dam’d hard, Archer.’ ‘It does indeed, 
sir.’ ‘I don’t know that I ever remember its 
blowing so hard before; but the ship makes very 
good weather of it upon this tack, as she bows 
the sea; but we must wear her, as the wind has 
shifted to the S. E. and we are drawing right 
upon Cuba; so do you go forward, and have 
some hands stand by; loose the lee-yard arm of 
the foresail, and when she is right before the 
wind, whip the clue garnet close up, and roll 
the sail up.’ ‘ Sir, there is no canvass can stand 
against this a moment; if we attempt to loose 
him, he’ll fly into ribands in a moment, and may 
lose three or four of our people; she’ll wear by 
manning the fore shrouds.’ ‘ No, I don’t think 
she will.’ ‘I?ll answer for it, sir; I have seen 
it tried several times on the coast of America 
with success,’ ‘Well, try it; if she does not 
wear, we can only loose the foresail afterwards.’ 
This was a great condescension from such a man 
as Sir Hyde. However, by sending about two 
hundred people into the fore rigging, after a 
hard struggle she wore; found she did not make 
so good weather on this tack as the other, for 
as the sea began to run across, she had not time 
to rise from one sea before another dashed 
against her. Began to think we should lose our 
masts, as the ship lay very much along, by the 
pressure of the wind constantly upon the yards 
and masts alone; for the poor mizen staysail had 
gone in shreds long before, and the sails began 
to fly from the yards through the gaskets inte 
coach whips. My God! to think that the wind 
could have such force! 

‘‘ Sir Hyde now sent to see what was the 
matter between decks, as there was a good 
deal of noise. As soon as I was ‘below, one of 
the marine officers calls out, ‘Good God! Mr, 
Archer, we are sinking—the water is up tomy 
cot.’ ‘Poo, poo, as long as it is not over your 
mouth, you are well off; what the devil do you 
make this noise for?? I found there was some 
water between decks, but nothing to be alarmed 
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at; scuttled the deck, and let it run into the 
well: found she made a great deal of water 
through the sides and decks; turned the watch 
below to the pumps, though only two feet of wa- 
ter in the well; but expected to be kept. con- 
stantly at work now, as the ship laboured much, 
with hardly a part above water but the quarter 
deck, and that but seldom. ‘ Come, pump away 
my boys.—Carpenters, get the weather chain 
2m rigged.’ ‘ All ready, sir.’ ‘ Then man it, 
and keep both pumps going.’ 

‘** At two o’clock the chain pump was choak- 
ed: set the carpenters at work to clear it; the 


_two hand pumps at work upon deck. The ship 


gained upon us, while our chain pumps were 
idle; in a quarter of an hour they were at work 
again, and we began to gain upon her. While 
I was standing at the pumps, cheering the peo- 
ple, the carpenter’s mate came running to me 
with a face as long as my arm—‘ Oh, sir, the 
ship has sprung a leak in the gunner’s room.’ 
*Go then, and tell the carpenter to come to me, 
but don’t speak a word to any one else.’ ‘ Mr. 
Goodinch, I am told there is a leak in the-gun- 
ner’s reom; go and see what is the matter, but 
don’t alarm any body, and come and make your 
report privatély to me.’ A little after this he 
returned: ‘Sir, there’s nothing there, ’tis only 
the water washing up between the timbers that 
this booby has taken for a leak.’ ‘Oh, very 
well; go upon deck, and see if you can keep any 
of the water from washing down below.’ ‘§ Sir, I 
have had four people constantly keeping the 
hatchway secure, but there is such a weight of 
water upon deck, that nobody can bear it when 
the ship rolls.’ 

** Shortly afterwards the gunner came to me: 
‘ Mr. Archer, I should be glad if you would step 
this way into the magazine for a moment.’ | 
thought some damned thing was the matter, 
and ran directly. ‘Well, what’s the matter 
here?’ ‘The ground tier of powder is spoiled; 
and I want to show you that it is not. out of 
carelessness in me in stowing it, for no powder 
in the world could be better stowed: now, sir, 
what am I to do? if you don’t speak to Sir 
Hyde, he will be angry with me.’ 1 could not 
but smile, to see how easy he took the danger 
of the ship, and said to him, ‘ Let us shake off 
the gale of wind first, and talk of the damaged 
powder afterwards.’ 

** At four, we had gained upon the ship a lit- 
tle, and I went upon deck, :. being my watch. 
The second lieutenant relieved me at the pumps. 
Who can attempt to describe the appearance 
of things upon deck? If 1 was to write forever, 
{ could not give you an idea of it: a total dark- 
ness all above—the sea on fire, running as it 
were in Alps, or Peaks of Tenerifle—mountains 
are too common an idea; the wind roaring lou- 
der than thunder, (absolutely no flight of imagi- 
nation;) the whole made more terrible, if possi- 
ble, by a very uncommon kind of blue light- 
ning. The poor ship very much pressed, yet 
doing what she could; shaking her sides and 
groaning at every stroke. Sir Hyde upon deck 
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lashed to windward. I soon lashed myself along 
side of him, and told him the situation of things 
below; the ship not making more water than 
might be expected from such weather, that [ 
was only afraid of a gun breaking loose. ‘I 
am not in the least afraid of that; I have com- 
manded her six years, and have had many a gale 
of wind in her, so that her iron work is pretty 
well tried, which always gives way first. Hold 
fast! that was an ugly sea; we must lower the 
yards, I believe, Archer—the ship is much press- 
ed.’ ‘If we attempt, sir, we shall lose them, 
for a man aloft can do nothing; besides, their 
mainmast is a sprung mast.—lI wish it was over- 
board without carrying any thing else along with 
it; but that can soon be done, the gale cannot. 
last forever, ’twill soon be daylight now.’ 


‘‘Found by the master’s watch it was five 
o’clock, though but a little after four by ours, 
glad it was so near daylight, and looked for it 
with much anxiety. Cuba, thou art much in 
our way! Another ugly sea. Senta midshipman 
to bring news from the pumps: the ship was 
gaining on them very much, for they had broke 
one of their chains, but ’twas almost mended 
again. News from the pump again—she still, 
still gains! a heavy sea! Back water from lec- 
ward half way up the quarter deck—filled one of 
the cutters upon the booms, and tore her all 
to pieces; the ship lying almost upon her beam 
ends, and not attempting to right again. Word 
from below that the ship still gained on them, 
as they could not stand to the pumps, she lay 
so much ‘along. Said to Sir Hyde, ‘ This is no 
time, sir, to think of saving the masts; shall we 
cut the mainmast away?’ ‘Aye, as as fast as 
you can.’ I accordingly went into the weather « 
chain with a pole-axe to cut away the lanyards; 
the boatswain to the leeward, and the carpenters 
stood by the mast: we were all ready, when 
a violent sea broke right on board of us, carried 
every thing upon deck away; filled the ship full 
of water; the main and mizen masts went, the 
ship righted, but was in the last struggle of sink- 
ing under us. As soon as we could shake our 
heads above the water, Sir Hyde exclaimed, 
‘We are gone at last, Archer—foundered at 
sea!’ ‘ Yes, sir, farewell, and the Lord have 
mercy on us!’ I then turned about to look for- 
ward at the ship, and thought she was strug- 
gling to get rid of some of the water; but ail im 
vain—she was almost full below. ‘ God Almighi- 
ty! I thank thee that now I am leaving this world 
which I have always considered as only a pas- 
sage to a better, I die with full hope of thy mer- 
cies, through the merits of Jesus Christ thy Son, 
our Saviour.’ I then felt sorry that I could 
swim; as by that meansI might be a quarter 
of an hour longer dying, than a man who could 
not, as it is impossible to divest ourselves of a 
wish to preserve life. At the end of these reflec- 
tions, I thought I felt the ship thump, and grind- 
ing our feet; it was so. ‘ Sir, the ship is ashore.’ 
‘ What do you say?’ ‘The ship is ashore, and 
we may save ourselves yet.’ By this time the 
quarter deck was full of men that had come up 
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from below, and the Lord have mercy upon us! 
flying about from all quarters. 


‘‘ The ship made every body sensible now that 
she was ashore, for every stroke threatened a 
total dissolution of her whole frame; found she 
was stern ashore, and the bow broke the sea a 
good deal, though it was washing clean over at 
every stroke. Sir Hyde—‘ Keep to the quarter 
deck, my lads, when she goes to pieces, ’tis 
your best chance.’ A providential circumstance 
got the foremast cut away, that she might not 
pay round broadside to; lost five men cutting 
away the foremast, by the breaking of a sea on 
board, just as the mast went; that was nothing 
—every one expected it would be his own fate 
next. Looked for day-break with the greatest 
impatience: at last it came—but what a scene 
did it show us! the ship upon a bed of rocks, 
mountains of them on one side, and cordilleras 
of water on the other; our poor ship grinding 
and crying out at every stroke between them, 
going away by piece-meal: however, to show 
the unaccountable workings of Providence, that 
often what appears to be the greatest evil, 
proves to be the greatest good, that unmerciful 
sea lifted and beat us up so high among the 
rocks, that at last the ship scarcely moved. She 
was a very strong ship, and did not go to pieces 
at the first thumping, although her decks tum- 
bled in. We found afterwards, that she had 
beat over a ledge of rocks, almost a quarter of 
a mile without us; where, if she had struck, 
every soul of us must have perished. I now be- 
gan to think of getting on shore; so stripped off 
my coat and shoes for a swim, and looked for 
a line to carry with me. I luckily could not find 
one, which gave time for recollection: ‘ This 
won’t do for me to be the first man out of the 
ship, and first lieutenant; may we get to Eng- 
land again, and people may think I paid a great 
deal of attention to myself, and did not care for 
any body else. No, that won’t do; instead of 
being first, I?ll see every man, sick and well, out 
of her before me.’ 

‘*T now thought there was not a probability 
of the ship’s going soon to pieces, therefore had 
not a thought of instant death; took a look 
round with a sort of philosophic eye, to see how 
the same situation affected my companions; and 
was not surprised to find the most swaggering, 
swearing bullies in fine weather, were now the 
most pitiful wretches on earth, when death ap- 
pgared before them. Several people that could 
swim went overboard to try for shore; nine of 
them were drowned before our eyes. However; 
two got safe; by which means, with a line we 
got a hawser on shore, and made fast to the 
rocks, upon which many went and arrived safe. 
There were some sick and wounded on board, 
who could not go this way; so we got a spare 
top-sail-yard from the chains, and got one end 
on shore and the other into the cabin window, 
so that most of the sick got ashore this way. 
As IT had determined, so I was the last man out 
of the ship, which was about ten o’clock. The 
gale now began to break.—Sir Hyde came to 





me, teking me by the hand, was so affected as 
to be hardly able to speak: ‘ Archer, I am happy 
beyond expression to see you on shore; but look 
at our poor Phenix!’ I turned about, but could 
not say a single word, being too full; my mind 
had been too actively employed before, but 
every thing now rushed upon me at once, so that 
I could not contain myself, and I indulged for a 
full quarter of an hour. By twelve it was pretty 
moderate; got some sails on shore, and made 
tents; found great quantities of fish drove up by 
the sea in holes amongst the rocks, knocked up 
a fire, and had a most comfortable dinner. in 
the afternoon we made a stage from the cabin 
windows to the rocks, and got out some provi- 
sions and water, lest the ship should go to pieces, 
and then we must all perish with hunger and 
thirst; for we were upon a desolate part of the 
coast, and under a rocky mountain, which could 
not supply us with a single drop of water. 


‘* Slept comfortably this night; and the next 
day the idea of death vanishing by degrees, the 
prospect of being prisoners, perhaps during the 
war, at the Havana, and walking three hun 
dred miles to it through the woods, was unplea- 
sant; however, to save life for the present, em- 
ployed this day in getting more provisions and 
water on shore, which was not an easy matter, 
on account of decks, guns and rubbish that lay 
over them, and ten feet of water besides. In 
the evening I proposed to Sir Hyde to repair the 
remains of the only boat left; and that I would 
venture to Jamaica myself, and if I got safe, 
would bring back vessels to take them all offi—a 
proposal worth thmking of. It was next day 
agreed to;so got the cutter on shore: and set 
the carpenter to work on her. In two days she 
was ready; and at four o’clock in the afternoon 
I embarked with four volunteers, and a fort- 
night’s provision; hoisted English colours as we 
put off from the shore, and received three cheers 
from the lads left behind, which we returned, 
and set sail with a light heart; having not the 
least doubt, that, with God’s assistance, we 
should come back and bring them all off. Had 
a very squally night, and a very leaky boat, so 
as to keep two buckets constantly bailing. 
Steered her myself the whole night by the stars; 
and in the morning saw the island of Jamaica, 
distance about twelve leagues. At eight in the 
evening arrived in Montego Bay. 

‘*T must now begin to leave off, particularly 
as I have but half an hour to conclude, else my 
pretty little short letter will lose its passage, 
which I should not like, after being ten days at 
different times writing it, beating up with the 
convoy to the northward, which is a reason that 
this epistle will never read well; for I never sat 
down with a proper disposition to go on with it; 
but as I know something of the kind would 
please you, I was resolved to finish it; yet it will 
not bear an overhaul; so don’t expose your son’s 
nonsense. 

‘* But to proceed. Instantly sent off an express 
to the admiral; another to Porcupine man of 
war; and went myself to Martha Brae, to get 
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vessels, for all their vessels here, as well as 
many of their houses were gone to Moco. Got 
three small vessels, and set out back again to 
Cuba, where I arrived the fourth day after leav- 
ing them. I thought the ship’s crew would have 
devoured me on my landing; they whisked me up 
on their shoulders presently, and carried me to 
the tent where Sir Hyde was. I must‘ omit 
many little anecdotes that happened on shore, 
for want of time; but I shall have a number of 
stories to tell you when I get alongside of you; 
and the next time I visit you, I shall not be in 
such a hurry to quit you as I was the last;’ for 
then I hoped my nest would have been pretty 
well feathered. But my tale is forgot. I found 
the Porcupine had arrived that day, and the 
lads had built a boat, almost ready for launch- 
ing, that would hold fifty men; which was inten- 
ded for another trial, in case I should have foun- 
dered. 

Next day, embarked all our people that were 
left, amounting to 250; for some had died of the 
wounds they got coming on shore; others by 
drinking rum; and others had straggled into the 
country. All our vessels were so full of people, 
that we could not take away the few clothes 
that were saved from the wreck; that was a 
trifle, since our lives and liberties were saved. 

*¢To make short of my story, we all arrived 
safe at Montego Bay; and shortly after at Port 
Royal, in the Janus, which was sent on purpose 
for us, and were all honourably acquitted for the 
loss of the ship. I was made Admiral’s aid-de- 
camp, and a little after sent downto St. Juan’s, 
captain of the Resource, to bring what were 
left of the poor devils to Bluefields, on the 
Musquito shore, and then to Jamaica, where 
they arrived after three months’ absence, and 
without a prize, though I looked out hard off 
Portobello and Carthagena. 

‘* Found, in my absence, that I had been ap- 
pointed captain of the Tobago; where I remain 
his. Mayjesty’s most true and faithful servant, 
and my dear mother’s most dutiful son.’’ 

; as ARCHER.”’ 


—— 
THE MAID OF THE MILL. 
BY MISS MILFORD, 





At a winding unfrequented road in the south 
of England, close to a low two arched bridge, 
thrown across a stream of more beauty than 
consequence, stood the small irregular dwelling 
and the picturesque buildings of Hatherford 
mill. Many a passenger has strayed his step to 
admire: the old buildings of Hatherford mill, 
backed by its dark orchard, especially when the 
accompanying figures, the jolly miller sitting be- 
fore the door, pipe in mouth, and jug in hand; the 
mealy miller’s man, with his white sack over his 
shoulder, carefully descending the out-of-door 
steps, and the miller’s daughter flitting about 
amongst her poultry, gave life and motion to the 
picture. 

The scenery on the other side of the road 
was equally attractive in a different style. Its 
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principal feature was the great farm of the par- 
ish, an old manorial house. 

In my mind that was the pleasanter scene of 
the two; but such could hardly have been the 
general opinion, since nine out of ten of the 
passers by never vouchsafed a glance at the 
great farm, but they kept their eyes steadily fix- - 
ed on the mill; perhaps to look at the old build- 
ings, perhaps at the miller’s young daughter. 

Katy Dawson was ‘accounted, by common 
consent, the prettiest girl in the parish. A com- 
plexion of the purest white,a coral lip, anda 
cheek like the pear her namesake on ‘‘ the side 
that’s next the sun,’’ were relieved by rich curls 
of brown hair of the very hue of the glossy rind 
of the horse chesnut, turning when the sun shone 
on them into threads of gold. 

But gay and smiling though she were, the fair 
maid of the mill was little accessible to wooers. 
Her mother, who had long since been dead, and 
her father, who held her as the very apple of 
his eye, kept her carefully away from the rustic 
junketings, at which rural flirtations are usually 
began. Accordingly, our village beauty had 
reached the age of eighteen without a lover. 
She had indeed, had two offers; one from a 
dashing horse dealer, who, having seen her for 
five minutes one day, when her father called her 
to admire a nag that he was cheapening, propo- 
sed for her that very night as they were chaffer- 
ing about the price, and took the refusal in such 
dudgeon, that he would have left the house ut- 
terly inconsolable, had he not contrived to com- 
fort himself by cheating the offending papa 
twice as much as he intended, in his horse bar- 
gain. The other proffer was from a thick, sober, 
silent, middle aged personage, who united the 
offices of schoolmaster and parish clerk, an old 
crony of the good miller’s, in whose little par- 
lour he had smoked his pipe regularly every Satur- 
day evening for the last thirty years, and who cal- 
led him still, from habit, ‘ young Sam Robinson.’ 
He, one fine evening as they sat together smok- 
ing outside the door, broke his accustomed si- 
lence with a formal demand of his comrade’s 
permission to present himself as a suitor to Miss 
Katy; which permission being, as soon as her 
father could speak for astonishment, civilly refu- 
sed, master Samuel Robinson addressed himself 
to his pipe again with his wonted phlegm, played 
a manful part in emptying the ale jug and dis- 
cussing the Welch rabbit, re-appeared as usual, 
on the following Saturday, and to judge from his 
whole demeanor, seemed entirely to have forgot- 
ten his unlucky propogal. 

Soon after the rejection of this most philoso- 
phical of all discarded swains, an important 
change took place in the neighbourhood, in the 
shape of a new occupant of the great farm. 
The quiet respectable old couple, who had resi- 
ded here for half a century, had erected the mos- 
sy sun-dial, and planted the great mulberry tree, 
having determined to retire from business, were 
succeeded by a young tenant from a distant 
county, the younger son of a gentleman brought 
up to agricultural pursuits, whose spirit and ac- 












tivity, his boldness in stocking and cropping, and 
his scientific management of manures and ma- 
chinery, formed the strongest possible contrast 
with the old world practices of his predecessors. 
All the village was full of admiration of the in- 
telligent young farmer, Edward Grey, who being 
unmarried and of a social disposition, soon be- 
came familiar with high and low, and was no 
where a greater favourite than with his opposite 
neighbour, our good miller. 

Katy’s first feeling towards her new acquaint- 
ance was an awe altogether different from her 
usual shame-facedness; a genuine fear of the 
quickness and talent which broke out not mere- 
ly in his conversation, but in every line of his 
acute and lively countenance. There was oc- 
easionally a sudden laughing light in his hazel 
eye, and a-very arch and momentary smile, now 
seen and now: gone, io which, becoming as 
most people thought them, she had a particular 
aversion. In short, she paid the young farmer, 
for so he insisted on being called, the compli- 
ment of running away as soon as he came in 
sight, for three calendar months. At the end of 
that time appearances mended. First she began 
to loiter at the door; then she listened; then 
zhe smiled; then she laughed outright; then she 
ventured to look; then she began to talk in her 
turn; and before another month had passed, 
would prattle to Edward Grey as freely and 
fearlessly as to her own father. 

On his side it was clear that the young farmer, 
with all his elegance and refinement, his educa- 
tion and intelligence, liked nothing better than 
this simple village lass. He passed over the lit- 
tle humours proper to her asa beauty and a 
spoiled child, with the kindness of an indulgent 
brother; was amused with her artlessness, and 
delighted with her gaiety. Gradually he began 
to find his own fire-side too lonely, and the par- 
ties of the neighbourhood too boisterous; the lit- 
tie parlour of the miller formed just the happy 
medium, quietness without solitude, and society 
without dissipation, and thither he resorted ac- 
cordingly. His spaniel Ranger taking possession 


of the middle of the hearth-rug, just as comfort-’ 


ably as if in his master’s own demesnes, and 
Katy’s large tabby cat, a dog hater by protes- 
sion, not merely submitting to the usurpation, 
but even ceasing.to erect her bristles on his ap- 
proach. 

So the world waned for three months more. 
One or two little miffs had indeed occurred be- 
tween the parties.—Once, for instance, at a fair 
held in the next town on the first of May, Katy 
having taken fright at the lions and tigers paint- 
ed outside a show, had nevertheless been half 
ted, half forced into the booth, to look at the 
real living monsters, by her ungallant beau. 
This was a sad offence. But, unluckily, our 
village damsel had beer ~o much entertained by 
some monkeys and parrots on her first entrance, 
that she quite forgot to be frightened, and after- 
wards when confronted with the royal brutes, 
had taken so great a fancy to a beautiful pan- 
ther as to wish to have him for a pet; so that 
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this quarrel passed away almost as soon as it 
began. The second was about the colour of a 
riband—an election riband. Katy had beer — 
much caught by. the graceful person and gra- 
cious manner of a country candidate, who called 
to request her father’s vote, had taken upon 
herself to canvass their opposite neighbour, and 
was exceedingly astonished to find her request 
refused, on no better plea than a difference from 
her favourite in political opinion, and a previous 
promise to her opponent, The little beauty, as- 
tonished at her want of influence, and rendered 
zealous by opposition, began to look grave, and 
parties would certainly have run bigh at Hath- 
erford, had noi her candidate put a stop to the 
dispute by declining to come to the poll, so that 
the quarrel was perforce pretermitted. At last 
areal and serious anxiety overclouded Katy’s 
innocent happiness; and as it often happens in 
this world of contradictions, the grievance took 
the form of a grateful wish. 

Of all her relations her cousin Sophy had 
long been her favourite. She was an intelligent, 
unaffected young woman, a few years older than 
herself; the daughter of a London tradesman, 
excellently brought up, with a great deal of in-» 
formation and taste, and a total absence of airs 
and finery. In person she might almost be called 
plain, but there was such a natural gentility 
about her, her manners were so pleasing, and 
her conversation so attractive, that few people, 
after passing an evening in her society, remem- 
bered her want of beauty. She was exceedingly 
fond of the country and of her pretty cousin, 
who, on her part looked up to her with much of 
the respectful fondness of a younger sister, and 
had thought to herself an hundred times when 
most pleased with their new neighbour, how I 
wish my cousin Sophy could see Edward Grey! 
And now that her cousin Sophy had seen Edward. 
Grey, poor Katy would have. given all that she 
possessed in the world if they had never 
met. They were evidently delighted with each 
other, and proclaimed openly their good opinion.® 
—Sophy praised Mr. Grey’s vivacity; Edward 
professed himself enchanted with Miss May- 
nard’s voice. Each was astonished to find in 
the other a cultivation unusual in that rank of 
life. They talked and laughed, and sang to. 
gether, and seemed so happ;,that poor Katy, 
without knowing why, became quite miserable; 
led from Edward, avoided Sophy, shrank from 
her kind father, and found no rest or comfort 
except when she could creep alone to some soli- 
tary place, and give vent to her vexation in 
tears.—Poor Katy! she could not tell what ailed 
her, but she was quite sure that she was wretch. 
ed—and then she cried again. 


Affairs were in this posture, when, one fine 
evening towards the end of June, the cousins 
sallied out for a walk, and were suddenly joined 
by Edward Grey, when at such a distance from 
the house as fo prevent the possibility of Katy’s 
stealing back thither, as had ‘been her usual ha- 
bit on such occasions. The path they chose led 
through long narrow meadows sloping down on 
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either side to the winding stream, enclosed by 
high hedges, and seemingly shut out from the 
world. A pleasant walk it was through these 
newly mown meadows, just cleared of the hay, 
with the bright rivulet meandering through banks 
so variously beautiful; now fringed by rushes 
and sedges; now bordered with litle thickets of 
hawthorn and woodbine and the briar rose; now 
overhung by a pollard ash, or a silver-barked 
beech, or a lime tree in full blossom; now a 
smooth turfy slope, green to the eye and soft to 
the foot, and now again a rich embroidery of 
the golden flag, the purple willow herb, the blue 
forget-me-not, and a ‘‘ thousand fresh water 
flowers of several colours,’’ making the bank as 
gay asa garden. It was impossible not to pause 
at this lovely spot; and Sophy, who had been 
collecting a bright bunch of pink flowers, the 
ragged robin, the wild rose, the crane’s, bill, and 
the fox glove, or to use the prettier Irish name 
of that superb plant, the fairy cap, appealed to 
Katy to “read a lecture of her country art,’’ 
and show.*‘ what every flower as,country people 
hold did signify’’—a talent for which the young 
maid of the mill was as celebrated as Bellario. 
But poor Katy, who, declining Edward’s prof- 
fered arm, had loitered a little behind gathering 
long wreaths of the woodbine and the briony and 
"the wild vetch, was, or pretended to be, deeply 
engaged in twisting the garland round her straw 
bonnet, and answered not a word, She tied on 
her bonnet, however, and stood by listening, 
whilst the other two contmued to talk of the 
symbolic meaning of flowers; quoting the well 
known lines from the Winter’s Tales. 

At last Edward, who during the conversation 
had been gathering all that he could collect of 
the tall almond scented tufts of the elegant 
ineadow sweet, whose crested blossoms arrange 
themselves into.a plumage so richly delicate, 
said, holding up his nosegay, ‘‘I do not know 
what mystical interpretation may be attached to 
this plant in Katy’s country art, but it is my fa- 
verite among flowers; and if 1 were inclined to 
follow the eastern fashion of courtship, and 
make love by a nosegay, I should certainly send 
it to plead my cause. And it shall be so,’’ added 
he, after a short pause, his bright and sudden 
smile illumining his whole countenanece.—‘* The 
botanical name signifies the queen of the mea- 
dow, and wherever I offer this tribute, wherever I 
place this tuft, the homage of my heart, the 
profier of my hand shall go also.—Oh, that the 
offering might find favor with my fair queen!’’ 
Katy heard no more. She turned away to a lit- 
tle bay formed by the rivulet, where a bed of 
pebbles, overhung by a grassy bank, afforded a 
commodious seat, and there she sat her down, 
trembling, cold, and, wretched, understanding 
for the first time her own feelings, and wonder- 
ing if any body in all the world had ever been so 
unhappy before. 

There she sat, with the tears rolling down her 
cheeks, unconsciously making ‘‘ rings of rushes 
that grew thereby,’’ and Edward’s dog Ranger, 
whoa had been watching a shoal of minnows at 
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play in the shallow water, and every now and 
then inserting his huge paw into the stream as if 
trying to catch one, came to her and laid his 
rough head and his long curling ears in her lap, 
and looked at her with ‘‘eyes whose human 
meaning did not need the aid of speech;’’ eyes 
full of pity and of love; for Ranger, in common 
with all the four-footed world, loved Katy dear- 
ly; and now he looked up in her face, and licked 
her cold hand. Oh, kinder and more faithful 
than your master, thought poor Katy, as witha 
fresh gush of tears she laid her sweet face on 
the dog’s head, and sate, in that position as it 
seemed to her for ages, whilst her companions 
were hooking and landing some white water li- 
lies. 

At last they approached, and she arose hastily 
and tremblingly, and walked on, anxious to es- 
cape observation. ‘‘ Your garland is_ loose 
Katy,’’ said Edward, lifting his hand to her bon- 
net. ‘* Come and see how nicely I have fasten- 
ed it! No clearer mirror than the dark smooth 
basin of water under those hazels—come.’’ He 
put her hand under his arm and led her thither, 
and there, when mechanically she cast her eyes 
on the stream, she saw the rich tuft of meadow 
sweet—the indentical queen of the meadow, 
waving like a plume over her own straw bonnet: 
felt herself caught in Edward’s arms, for, be- 
tween surprise and joy she had well nigh fallen, 


from his embrace, and took refuge with her cou- 

sin, the first sound which she heard was Sophy’s 

affectionate whisper—‘I knew it all the time, 

Katy! Every body knew it but you! and the 

wedding must be next week, for I have promised 

Edward to stay and be bride’s-maid.’? And 
the very next weck they were married. 

SEG PEs 

THE WIDOW AND HER 

From Blackwood’s Magezine. 

Not a more beautiful vale ever inspired pasto- 
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old ever pipe to each other for’ prize of oaten 
reed, in a lovelier nook than where yonder cot- 
tage stands, shaded, but scarcely sheltered by a 
few birch trees. It is in truth not a cottage— 
but.a shieling of turf, part of the knoll adhering 
to the side of the mountain. Not another dwel- 
ling—even small as itself—within a mile in any 
direction.—Those goats, that seem to walk 
where there is no footing along the side of the 
cliff, go of themselves to be milked at evening, 
to a house beyond the hill, without any barking 
dog to set them home,—There are many foot- 
paths, but all of sheep except one leading 
through the coppice-wood to the distant kirk. 
The angler seldom disturbs those shallows, and 
the heron has them to himself, watching often 
with motionless neck all day long. Yet the 
shieling is inhabited, and has been so by the 
same person for a good many years. You might 
look at it for hours and yet see no one so much 
as moving to the door. But a little smoke ho- 
vers over it—faint as mist—and nothing else tells 
that within is life, 
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it is inhabited by a widow, who once was the 
happiest of wives, and lived far down the glen, 
where it is richly cultivated, in a house astir with 
uiany children, It so happened, that in the 
course of nature, withqut-.any extraordinary be- 
reavements she outlived all the household, except 
one, on whom fell the saddest affliction that can 
befal a human being—the utter loss of reason. 
For some years after the death of her husband 
and all her other children, this son was her sup- 
port; and there was no occasion to pity them in 
their poverty, where all were poor. Her natural 
cheerfulness never forsook her; and although 
fallen back m the wearld, and obliged in her age 
to live without many comforts she once had 
known, yet all the past gradually was softened 
into peace, and the widow and her son were in 
that shieling as happy as any family in the par- 
ish. He worked at all kinds of work without, 
and she sat spinning from morning till night with- 
in—a constant occupation, soothing to one before 
whose mind past times might otherwise have 
come too often, and that creates contentment by 
its undisturbed sameness and visible progression, 
If not always at meals, the widow saw her son 
for an hour or two every night, and throughout 
the whole Sabbath day. They slept, too, under 
one roof; and she liked the stormy weather when 
the rains were on, for then he found some ingeni- 
ous employment within the shieling, or cheered 
her with some book lent by a friend, or with the 
lively or plaintive music of his native hills. Some- 
times in her gratitude, she said that she was 
happier now than when she had so many other 
causes to be so; and when occasionally an ac- 
quaintance dropped in upon her solitude, her 
face welcomed every one with a smile that spoke 
more of resignation; nor was she averse to par- 
take the sociality of the other huts, and sat se- 
date among youthful merriment when summer 
or winter festival came round, and poverty re- 
joiced in the riches of content and innocence. 

But her trials, great as they had been, were 
not yet over; for this her only son, was laid 
prostrate by a fever, and when it left his body, 
he survived hopelessly stricken in mind. His 
eyes, so clear and intelligent, were now fixed in 
idiocy, or rolled about unobservant of all objects 
living or dead. ‘To him all weather seemed the 
same and if suflered, he would have lain 
down, like a creature void of understanding, in 
rain or on snow, not being able to find his way 
back for many paces from the hut. As all 
thought and feeling had left him, so had speech 
—all but a moaning as of pain or woe, which 
none but a mother could bear to hear without 
shuddering—but she heard it during night as 
well as day, and only sometimes lifted up her 
eyes as in prayer toGod. An ofier was made to 
send him to a place where the afilicted are taken 
care of, but she beseeched charity for the first 
time—such alms as would enable her, along with 
the earnings of her wheel, to keep her son in the 
shieling; and the means were given her from 
many quarters to do so decently, and with all 
the comferts that other eyes observed, but of 
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which the poor object himself was insensjble and 
unconscious.- Thenceforth.it may almost be said, 
she never more saw the sun, nor heard the tor- 
rent’sroar. She went not tothe kirk; but kept 
her sabbath where the paralytic lay—and there 
she sung the lonely psalm, and said the lonely 
prayer, unheard in Heaven, as many despairing 
spirits would have thought—but it was not so— 
for in two years there came a meaning to his 
eyes and he found a few words of imperfect 
speech, among which was that of ‘ Mother,’ 
Oh! how her heart burned within her, to know 
that her face was at last recognized! To feel 
that her kiss was returned, and to see the first 
tear that trickled from eyes that so long had 
ceased to weep! Day after day, the darkness 
that covered his brain grew less and less deep— 
to her that bewilderment gave the blessedness 
of hope; for her son now knew that he had an 
immortal soul,and one evening joined faintly 
and feebly, and erringly in prayer. A few weeks 
afterwards he remembered only events and scenes 
long past and distant—and believed that his 
father and all his brothers and sisters, were yet 
alive. He called upon them-by their names to 
come and kiss him—on them, who had along 
been buried in the dust. But his soul struggled 
itself into reason and remembrance—and he at 
last said, Mother did some accident befal me 
yesterday at my work down the glen? I feel 
weak, and about to die! The shadows.of death 
were indeed around him—but he lived to be told 
much of what had happened—and rendered up 
a perfectly unclouded spirit unto the mercy of 
his Saviour. His mother felt that all her pray- 
ers had been granted in that one boon—and 
when the cofiin was borne away from the shiel- 
ing, she remained in it with a friend, assured 
that in this world there could for her be no more 
grief. And there in that same shielling, now 
that years have gone by, she still lingers, visited 
as often as she wishes by her poor neighbors— 
for, to the poor, sorrow is a sacred thing—who, 
by turns, send one of their daughters to stay 
with her, and cheer a life that cannot be long, 
but that, end when it may, will be laid down 
without one impious misgiving, and in the humi- 
lity of a Christian’s faith. 
sicicanisineliliieieteanansins 
From Hood’s Whims and Oddities. 
SECOND SERIES. 

There is a deal of natural feeling and pathetic 
playfulness about the following specimen of the 
prose portion of the volume. 

SALLY HOLT AND THE DEATH OF 

JOHN HAYLOFT. 

Four times in the year—twice at the season 
of the half-yearly dividends, and twice at the in- 
termediate quarters, to make her slender invest- 
ments—there calls at my Aunt Shackerly’s, a 
very plain, very demure maiden, about forty, 
and makes her way downward to the kitchen, or 
upward to my cousin’s chamber, as may happen. 
Her coming is not to do chair-work or needle- 
work—to tell fortunes—to beg, steal or borrow. 
She does not come for old clothes or for new. 
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Her simple errand is love—pure strong disinter- 
ested love passing the love of women—at least 
for women. 

I think it is not often servitude begets much 
kindliness between two relations, her’s how- 
ever grew from that ungenial soil. For the 
whole family of the Shackerly’s she has a strong 
feudal attachment—but her particular regard 
dwells with Charlotte, the latest born of the clan. 
Her she doats upon—her she fondles—and 
takes upon her longing, lovely lap. 

Oh, let not the oblivious attentions of the 
‘ worthy Dominie Sampson to the tall boy Bertram, 
be called an unnatural working! I have seen my 
cousin, a good feeder, and well grown into 
womanhood, sitting—two good heads taller than 
her dry nurse—on the knees of the simple heart- 
ed Sally Holt! I have seen the huge presentation 
orange, unwrapp’d from the homely speckled 
*kerchief, and thrust with importunate tenderness 
into the bashful marriage-able hand. 

My cousin’s heart is. not so artificially com- 
posed, as to let her scorn this humble affection, 
though she is puzzled sometimes with what kind 
of look to receive these honest but awkward en- 
dearments. I have seen her face quivering with 
half a laugh. 

It is one of Sally’s staple hopes that some 
day or other, when Miss Charlotte keeps house, 
she will live with her as a servant, and this ex- 
_ pectation makes her particular and earnest toa 

fault in her inquiries about her sweet-hearts, and 
offers, and the matrimonial ehanees; questions 
which I have seen my cousin listen to with half 
a cry. 

Perhaps Sally looks upon this confidence as 
her right, in return for those secrets which, by 
joint force of ignorance and affection, she could 
not help reposing in the bosom of her foster mis- 
tress. Nature, unkind to her, as to Dogberry, 
denied to her that knowledge of reading and 
writing which comes to some by instinct. A 
strong principle of religion made it a darling 
point with her to learn to read, that she might 
study in her bible, but in spite of all the help of 
my cousin, and as ardent a desire for learning as 
ever dwelt in scholar, poor Sally never mastered 
A-B-ab. Her mind, simple as her heart, was 
unequal to any more difficult combinations. 
Writing was worse to her than conjuring. My 
cousin was her amanuensis: and from the vague 
unaccountable mistrust of ignorance, the inditer 
took the pains always to compare the verbal 
message with the transcript, by counting the 
number of the words. 

1 would give up all the tender epistles of Mrs. 
Arthur Brooke, to have read one of Sally’s epis- 
tles: but they were amatory, and therefore kept 
sacred; for plain as she was Sally Holt had a 
lover. 

There is an unpretending plainness in some 
faces that has its charm—an unaflected ugliness, 
a thousand times more bewitching than those 
would-be pretty looks that neither satisfy the 
critical sense nor leave the matter of beauty at 
once to the imagination. We like better to make 
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a new face than to mend an old one. Sally had 
not one good feature, except those which John 
Hayloft made for her in his dreams: and to judge 
from one token her partial fancy was equally 
answerable for his charms.—One precious lock 
—no, not a lock, but rather a remnant of very 
short, very coarse, very yellow hair, the clippings 
of a military crop, for John was a corporal— 
stood the foremost item amongst her treasures. 
To her they were curls—golden, Hyperian, and 
cherished long after the parent head was laid 
low, with many more, on the bloody plains of 
Salamanca. 

I remember vividly at ths moment the exsta- 
cy of her grief at the receipt of the fatal news. 
—She was standing near the dresser with a dish, 
just cleaned, in her dexter hand. Nimety-nine 
women in a hundred would have dropped the 
dish. Many would have flung themselves after 
it on the floor, but Sally put it up, orderly, on 
the shelf. The fall of John Hayloft could not 
induce the fall of the crockery. She felt the 
blow notwithstanding, and as soon as she had 
emptied her hands, began to give way to her 
emotions in her own manner. Affliction vents 
itself in various modes, with different tempera- 
ments; some rage, and others compose them- 
selves like monuments. Some weep, some sleep, 
some prose about death, and others poetize on it. 
Many take to a bottle, or to a rope. Some go to 
Margaret, or Bath. 

Sally did none of these kinds. She neither 
snivelled, travelled, maddened, nor ranted, nor 
canted, nor hung, nor fuddled herself—she only 
rocked herself in the kitchen chair!! 

The action was not adequate to her relief. 
She got up-—took a fresh chair—then another— 
and another—and another—iill she had rocked 
all the chairs in the kitchen. 

The thing was tickling to both sympathies. 
It was pathetical to behold her grief; ludicrous 
that she knew no betier how to grieve. 

It might have been thought that she was in an 
act of enjoyment, but for an intermitting O dear! 
O dear! Passion could not wring more from her 
in the way of exclamation, than the tooth-ache. 
Her lamentations were always the same, even 
intone. By and by, she pulled out the—the 
cropped yellow, stunted, scrubby hair, then she 
fell to rocking—then O dear! O dear!—and then 
Da Capo. 

It was an odd sort of clergy, and yet, simple 
as it was, | thought it worth a thousand of Lord 
Littleton’s! 

‘* Heyday, Sally! what is the matter??? was a 
very natural enquiry from my aunt when she 
came down into the kitchen; and if she did not 
make it with her tongue, at least it was asked 
very intelligibly by her eyes. Now Sally had 
but one way of addressing her mistress, and she 
used it here. It was the same with which she 
would have asked for a holiday, except that the 
water stood in her eyes, 

**If you please ma’am,”’ said she, rising up 
from her chair, and making her old curtesy, ‘* if 
you please ma’am, its John Hayloft ia dead!’’ 


_ 


~ 
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and then she began rocking again as if grief was 
a baby that wanted jogging to sleep. 

‘*My aunt was posed. She would fain have 
comforted the mourner, but her mode of grieving 
was so out of the common way that she did not 
know how to begin. To the violent she might 
have brought soothing; to the desponding, texts 
of patience and resignation, to the hysterical, 
salvolatile; she might have asked the sentimen- 
tal for the story of her woes. A good scolding 
is useful with some sluggish griefs—in some cases 
a cordial. Inothers—a job. . 

If Sally had only screamed, or bellowed, or 
fainted; or gone stupid; or raved, or said a 
collect, or moped about, it would have been easy 
to deal with her. But with a woman that only 
rocked on her chair ; 

What the devil could my aunt do? 

Why, nothing:—and she did it as well as 
she could. 








one eeend 
‘VISIT TO THE SHAKERS AT NEW LEBA- 
NON. 

On the evening of the 22nd of July, 1826, we 
arrived at Lebanon Spring, and took lodgings 
at the Hotel kept by Mr. Kerr, probably the 
most extensive house of entertainment in the 
United States. The following morning we arose 
early to breathe the pure mountain air and to 
take a more particular view of this delightful 
‘spot. The Hotel buildings and spring are upon 
the side of the mountain, theascent of which 
is steep, and somewhat fatiguing. The whole 
Country around is mountainous and truly pictu- 
resque, and the soil remarkably good, as may be 
fairly deduced from the circumstances of a con- 
siderable tract 6f land in this vicinity being oc- 
cupied by a large fraternity of that singular peo- 
pie, the United Society of Believers, better 
known by the name of Shakers. Having some 
weeks before visited another branch of this So- 
ciety at Watervleit, and having had no opportuni- 
ty of witnessing their mode of worship, our 
journey had been purposely to arranged, as to 
enable us to spend part of a Sabbath among 
these (self acknowledged) strange people. Ac- 
cordingly, after breakfast, we walked leisurely, 
(surrounded by the most beautiful scenery that a 
romantic traveller could desire,) about two miles 
to the Lebanon Shaker settlement. The im- 
pressions made by the adventures of this morn- 
ing were so strong, and by their novelty at least 
rendered rather'pleasing than otherwise, that I 
shall indulge myself in giving a minute detail of 
them.—Having reached the meeting-house some 
ime before the hour of worship, we entered one 
of the dwellings, where we were hospitably re- 
ceived, and were supplied with a draught of 
home brewed beer. The same incomparable 


legtness which had been noticed at Watervleit, 
was again presented to view in every part of this 
We next repaired to the meeting house, 
which is a spacious but plain frame building. 
The whole floor, which appears never to have 
een wet, was as clean as a dining table, and 
*ithout any incumbrance of pews or other fix- 


house, 
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tures, excepting a narrow gallery upon one side, 
for the accommodation of visiters, to whom 
they are very attentive, and of whom, as the 
morning was fine, a large number attended. Af- 
ter waiting some time, the brethren and sisters 
began to.assemble, and took their seats upon 
moveable benches, at opposite ends of the room. 
Their attire is perfectly in character with that 
neatness which appears to be the sine qua non 
of their religion: the women wear white dresses 
of a peculiar cut, white neck and pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, tab caps which obscure the face, ex- 
cept from a front view, and high heeled buckskin 
shoes. The dress of the brethren is generally 
of domestic manufacture, but not so uniform as 
that of the females. Many of them wore no 
coats, and had their shirt sleeves confined to 
the arms by green ferret. Their shoes were 
light, and their hats (almost the only item of 
similarity between these people, and the Society 
of Friends, although they are often called Shak- 

ing Quakers,) are broad rimmed and low ~ 
crowned. These, as well as the plain bonnets of 
the women, were laid off on entering the meet- 
ing house. ‘{ cannot here avoid noticing a sin- 
gular phenomenon, which must be attributed, in 
some form to their peculiar, and [ must add un- 
natural privations of social and sexual inter- 
course.—Although they inhabit one of the most 
delightful situations on the globe, breathe’ the 
pure and invigorating air of the mountains, ap- 
pear to live on the choicest of Natures bounties, 
and the majority of them are daily employed in 
the healthful business of cultivating the soil, not- 
withstanding all this, they certamly are the 
palest and most ghostly looking people I ever saw. 
This remark applies particularly to the females, 
of whom I cam safely affirm, that among about 
one hundred, collected upon this occasion, there 
was less colour in all their faces than may often 
be seen in one florid countenance. This fact 
must be admitted by all who witnessed the as~- 
semblage of ghostly sisters, at which we-were 
present. When about two hundred of the So- 
ciety were assembled, at a silent signal given, 
they arose, removed their seats to the further 
ends of the room, and formed themselves in op- 
posite ranks, The meeting was opened by a 
short address from an Elder, expressive of grati- 
tude for their preservation through the week, 
and for the present opportunity for worship, 
with a hope that it might prove profitable to 
them. The spectators were then exhorted to 
conduct themselves with becoming seriousness 
and decorum; with an undisguised warning, that 
in case of their misconduct or levity, the right 
of government belonging to the Society would 
be exercised freely, and the offender disposed of. 
This was followed by singing two or three 
hymns to lively music but rendered monotonous 
by its admitting of no rests or intermissions in 
the whole course of a hymn: the singmg was ac- 
companied with a slight bodily tremour on the 
part of a few of the performers. After this the 
brethren and sisters were requested to resume 





their seats, and give room for public speaking, 
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This having been done, a shrewd looking elderly 
man advanced towards the visitors and notified 
them of his intention of addressing them, and of 
grounding his remarks upon ‘‘ the strangeness of 
Christianity, and the consequent strangeness of 
the Shakers,’? whom he regarded as the only 
people who adhered strictly to the principles and 
practices of Christianity. 


In the course of his illustrations, he made seve- 
ral pointed allusions to what he considered the 
mal-practices of professing christians, particu- 
larly those of war of every description, and all 
sexual intercourse. Many of his arguments were 
forcible and logical, a proportion of them truly 
ridiculous, and some of them calculated to call 
up the blush of modesty. Taking occasion to 
reprobate the practice of depending upon a pro- 
fession of religion, he introduced an anecdote in 
point, which is too good to be lost, and which, 
as I have not met with it elsewhere, I will here 
relate in his own words—* A certain prince in 
Europe had been dubbed an Archbishop, (by-the- 
bye, a title which God never made;) on one occa- 
sion this titled man, in the presence of a peasant, 
made use of a profane oath, which failed not to 
attract the wondering attention of the poor man. 
** What do you stare at?’’ enquired the prince: 
**To hear an Archbishop swear’’ replied the 
peasant. ‘‘ But I swear as the prince, and not 
as the Archbishop.’’ ‘‘ And when the prince 
goes to the Devil for swearing’’ retorted the 
peasant, ‘‘ what do you think will become of the 
Archbishop ?’’—The various topics comprehend- 
ed in this discourse were too numerous to allow 
of a full detail. The arguments in support of 
their principles and practices were chiefly derived 
from a publication recently made under the di- 
rection of the society, entitled ‘* A summary view 
of the Millenial Church, or United Society of 
Believers,’’ and in which they will appear to a 
much better advantage than in any idea which 
can be given of them, consistent with the brief 
character of this narrative. After speaking nearly 
three quarters of an hour, he concluded his 
harangue, and the benches having been again 
removed, we learned that they should next pro- 
ceed to “ go forth to worship God in the dance 
and in the exercise.’’ To describe the mancuvres 
which succeeded, in an intelligible and accurate 
manner, can hardly be expected from one who 
has had but a single opportunity of witnessing 
them. I should, however, compare their dances 
to a drill of marches and countermarches of two 
companies of well disciplined soldiers, performed 
on tip-toe, and ona kind of half trot, substituting 
the vociferous singing of a selected band, with 
powerful lungs, sometimes with words and some- 
times without, for the martial drum and fife. 
These evolutions were performed with a regu- 
larity as pleasing as it was surprising, each one 
seeming to know their part and to act it with the 
exactness of veteran practitioners. In these 
dances, however, the sexes never intermingle. 
This was carried on for about twenty minutes 
without intermission, when the singers took the 
centre of the floor, while the rest, males and fe- 








males, formed themselves into a circle around 
them, four abreast, and commenced the exercise 
or travelling round the room (symbolical, as they 
say, of their travelling to Heaven,) at a rapid 
and uneasy gait, also on tip-toe, singing as they 
went, and occasionally clapping their hands with 
a tremendous noise. This truly fatiguing exer. 
cise was continued for nearly half an hour, with 
occasional short intermissions, when we were in- 
formed that the meeting had been protracted to 
the fulltime usually occupied in worship, and that 
it would now be dismissed. No prayer was offer- 
ed, nor was any invitation given to the spectators 
to unite in any part of their devotions. Thanks 
were however returned to them for their orderly 
conduct, followed by a wish for our future wel- 
fare, and that we might be enabled to discover 
the true light of the gospel, and live accordingly. 
The whole meeting then retired in an orderly 
manner. Candour demands the remark, that 
however the narrative I have given may excite 
the risibility of the reader, I can say with truth 
that except at some dry remarks made im the 
course of the address, I felt no disposition to 
laugh or even to smile at any part of their singu- 
lar mode of worship. There certainly was an air 
of solemnity pervading the meeting, and which 
seemed to extend even to the spectators, whose 
conduct throughout was strictly decorous. The 
sincerity of the greater part of the worshippers, 
we could have no reason to question, and upon 
the just principle of ‘‘,rendering to all their due,” 
it is but fair to award credit to these singular: 
people for their hospitality, cleanliness, honesty 
and apparent piety. After leaving the meeting, 
we entered another house, where we spent a 
short time in sociable conversation, partook of 
some refreshment, declined an invitation to din- 
ner, and purchased, on credit, a copy of the book 
before mentioned, as they positively refused to 
receive money on Sunday. Some months after, 
one of the brethren called upon the writer at his 
residence to receive the price of the book, offer- 
ing to take it back, if he thought it not worth the 
money: this ofler was of course declined. We 
took our final leave of New Lebanon, about one 
o’clock, P. M. and resumed our journey. I would 
only add that those who have become disgusted 
with the walks of public life, might do worse than 
to connect themselves with the United Society 
of Believers; and that it cannot fail to compen- 
sate the curious traveller for going a few miles 
out of his route, to pay a visit to the Shakers at 
New Lebanon. W. iH. 
cementation 
TURKISH JUSTICE. 

In the ‘‘Establishment of the Turks in Eu- 
rope, an Historical Discourse,’’ lately published 
by Murray, the celerity of the Turkish mode 0! 
administering justice is thus described:— _ 

“The chief of the police, at Constantinople 
and other great towns, goes round in the day 
time and at night, and immediately executes the 
sentences he gives. If a baker is found selling | 
his bread by a light weight, he is hanged before 
his door; if any one is apprehended on a spo) 
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where a disturbance takes place, he is instantly 
despatched. No matter if the apprentice, who 
knew nothing of the fraud, is hanged instead of 
the baker; no matter if a spectator loses his life 
instead of the actual rioter; the purpose is to 
create terror to the guilty, even by shedding the 
blood of the innocent, and the crime is punished 
when the criminal escapes. Inferior punish- 
ments are ordered and regulated by the same 
arbitrary caprice. If the officer does not think 
the offence worthy of death, he orders the bas- 
tinado to be applied, and sits smoking his pipe 
till it appears to him the culprit has been tor- 
tured sufficiently, and he is pleased to pronounce 
the merciful word ‘ enough.’ 

It not unfrequently happens that the celerity 
of Turkish justice is purposely displayed to awe 
the minds of foreigners. A Russian Minister 
had complained to the Vizier of an outrage that 
had been committed upon a person entitled to 
his protection. The Vizier made an horizontal 
motion with his hand to some of his attendants, 
and before the conference was over, seven heads 
were rolled on the floor before the face of the 
Russian. An English Ambassador, on another 
occasion, was also a witness of this fatal motion 
of the hand, in a conference he had with the 
Vizier; when he rose up to go away, he saw se- 
veral heads newly put up at the gates of the 
palace.”’ 

The way in which the robbers are apprehend- 
ed and executed, and occasionally innocent per- 
sons in their stead, is worthy of particular no- 
tice. 3 

** Upon hearing a report of robbers, a Pacha 
sends out a number of horsemen, and orders 
them to bring the heads of the offenders, for 


Heach of which he is to receive a reward. 


*¢ Whether they find the robbers or not, these 
horsemen are sure to return with heads. Any 


= person in a village, and not owned by the usual 


authorities, any stray traveller, or wandering 
beggar, if he fall in with these savage cavalry, 
i3 sure to lose his life; and thus a number of in- 
nocent men are put to death, whilst it often hap- 
pens that not one of the guilty suffers. A tra- 
veller relates that he saw the return of one of 
these parties with the heads dangling by the hor- 


B sca’ sides, and the riders bearing in their looks 


of savage joy, rather the appearance of success- 
lul banditti than of ministers of justice. Torture 
is allowed by the Turkish jurisprudence, or at 
least practised, in order to extort confession of 
gult or of wealth. It must be said, however, to 
the honour of the Turks, that they do not prac- 
tice the cruel modes of execution authorized in 
more polished monarchies. When the sentence 
of death is given, the criminal is quickly stran- 
sled; sometimes he is told that an order has 
come for his liberation, and his irons are knock- 
ed off; the bowstring is put round his neck, and 
ve dies in a moment.” 
nseasseeceitliiainanceciai 
BRITISH EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

The, history of this association exhibits the 

wngular and remarkable phenomenon of a com- 
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pany of private individuals sharing with crown- 
ed kings the highest prerogative of government, 
retaining large armies in their service, carrying 


on bloody and desolating wars, regulating the 


commercial intercourse of nations, assuming and 
exercising the rights of sovereignty over wide 
and populous regions, and changing the charac- 
ter of avaricious speculators for that of politic 
and despotic princes. 

The funds of this magnificent corporation 
were soon after its organization, in 1600, divided 
into four thousand shares of the value of one 
hundred pounds sterling each; the number has 
since been increased to sixty thousand, and the 
value has increased to about three hundred 
pounds. The annual dividend during the past 
half century has varied from eight to twelve 
per cent. The stockholders, two thousand in 
number, decide the fate of Oriental nations, 
and the governors constituted by them hold the 
sway of eighty millions of subjects, and thirty 
million of allies and tributaries. The army of 
the Company in 1822 amounted to 203,454 men, 
one tenth of whom are Europeans. The revenue 
in that year was one hundred and forty millions 
of dollars; the expenditures one hundred and 
forty-three millions; and the corporate debt ex- 
ceeded one hundred and eighty millions. 

The exports from India to Europe are cotton, 
spices, indigo, teas and silks. Introducing the 
cultivation of the mulberry tree, and the man- 
agement of silkworms in 1780, they exported in 
1821, one million fifty-seven thousand pounds of 
the material produced by these industrious in- 
sects. It is said that the nett profits deriv- 
ed to England from this trade since 1600, has 
not been less than one hundred and fifty millions 
sterling. 

The settlements in India were, at the first in- 
stitution of the company, small and feeble, and 
their possessions limited; with the growing 
strength, opulence and resources, their empire 
extended by conquest or purchases; fortresses 
and factories were established, and this associa- 
tion of merchants have a territory of great ex- 
tent under their jurisdiction, and more subjects 
under their dominion than any sovereign on 
earth, except that brother of the sun, and cou- 
sin of the moon, his ridiculous Majesty of China. 


—< 


HUMAN LIFE. 


‘* When we set out on the jolly voyage of life, 
what a brave fleet there is around us, as stretch- 
ing our fresh canvas to the breeze, all *‘*‘ ship 
shape and Bristol fashion,’’ pennons flying, music 
playing, cheering each other as we pass, we are 
rather amused than alarmed when some awkward 
comrade goes ashore for want of pilotage! Alas! 
when the voyage is well spent, and we look 
about us, toil-worn mariners, how few of our an- 
cient consorts still remain in sight, and they, 
how torn and wasted; and, like ourselves, strug- 
gling to keep as long as possible off the fatal 
shore, against which we are all finally drifting!’ 

Walter Scott. 
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INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


In the year 1796 or 7, the late Mr. John Wil- 
lie, in Willie’s parish of Dornock, paid a visit to 
a friend on the English side of Solway Frith, 
and while returning home attempted to cross by 
a well known ford, about a mile or so to the 
eastward of Bowness. He travelled on horse- 
back, was well mounted, and knew the time 
precisely of low water; but an intense frost lay 
on flood and field, and in the course of a few 
hours, the process of chrystalization had gone 
forward so rapidly, that the ice, which deeply 
inerusted the sand banks, and crackled under 
his horse’s hoofs, stretched even far into the 
middle of the Frith. With much difficulty he 
grouped his way through the river Eden, and on 
reaching the Esk, the air became so cold, and 
the atmosphere so hazy, that his senses were 
not a little bewildered. His gallant steed, un- 
like his wont, evinced great reluctance to pro- 
ceed, and though admonished by both whip and 
spur, went forward at a very laggish pace. This, 
to the rider, seemed an ominous circumstance, 
and while pausing to reflect on his situation, the 
sagacious animal turned gently roand of its own 
accord, and appeared much more willing to re- 
treat than to advance. This incident, trifling as 
it was, determined Mr. Willie to resign himself 
entirely to the guidance of his horse; but he had 
not proceeded far in the backward route when 
he heard the distant sound of waters, and as- 
certained, by more than one indication, that the 
flood tide, unstayed and unbroken by the frost, 
was advancing with its usual fearless rapidity. 
His situation was now perilous in the extreme. 
Placed, in a dark night, between two rivers, 
neither of them deep but yet sufficiently danger- 
ous—with an ocean tide inthe rear that has 
overwhelmed hundreds in the course of centu- 
ries, he literally knew not where to flee or look 
for aid; to reach the English coast by out gal- 
loping the tide, was an impossibility, even if the 
den had not intervened; and after commending 
his soul to divine protection, the bewildered 
traveller took his station on the largest and 
thickest sheet of ice he could find, in the hope, 
rather than the expectation, that it would haply 
float him to dry Jand. The poor animal proved 
by its trembling that it shared deeply in the fears 
of its master, and endangered the safety of both 
by its restlessness, as the wind whistled louder 
and louder and the waters approached nearer 
and nearer, until spray and headwave foamed, 
and rushed, and lashed around its sides.—Still 
Mr. Willie, who had previously dismounted, un- 
ynoved at the extremity, held on tothe reins, and 
after a very brief space, he not only heard the ice 
‘*break up,’’ but felt that he was fairly under 
weigh.—The strong swell impelled the voyagers 
rapidly forward, but before they arrived at Tar- 
doff-point, a distance of at least three miles, the 
slippery raft unfortunately separated, leaving the 
yeoman standing upon one fragment, and his 
companion upon another. When the tide began 
to ebb, the icebergs floated in a contrary direc- 
tion, and while again sailing rapidly with the 








stream, the horse passed his master at a little 
distance, and neighed so loud that it was per- 
fectly obvious he saw and recognized him. His 
share of the iceberg was either the largest, or 
from some other cause, it floated fastest; but 
both at length were safely landed on the Cun- 
berland coast, about half way between Bowness 
and Cardornack, and at the distance of a quar 
ter of a mile from each other. Their meeting 
was necessarily a very happy one, and though 
they had drifted altogether above eight miles, 
neither had sustained the slightest injury, beyond | 
what arises from numbness and cold. On finding 
his way to the nearest inn, Mr. Willie interested 
the owner’s feelings by relating the wonderful 
escape he had made, and before tasting a morsel 
himself, saw his steed rubbed down, and supper- 
ed in astyle that would do honour to the grooms 
of Kew Palace. The animal had always beena 
great favourite, but the above adventure tended 
so much to enhance his value, that his master 
was often heard to say, that no vile dog or €ar- 
rion crow should tear the flesh from his bones.— 
And this resolution he kept so religiously, that 
‘* Ratler,’’ on his death, was buried at the bot- 
tom of a sunny knoll, and the decent ceremony 
honoured with a tear .as grateful as ever drop- 
ped from a human eye. 
i 
THE FAREWELL, 
A wanderer, doom’d to dwell 
On foreign shores a solitary man, 
To home’s lov’d scenes lamenting thus began, 
The parting, sad farewell. 
I leave my happy home, 
The streams and meadows I have lov’! so long, 
And the fair city, with its joyous throng, 
O’er the rude waves to roam. 
Farewell thon valued one, 
Thou guide and friend of my departed years, 
Thou mother of my youth, why gush thy tears 
In blessings of thy son? 
Farewell! oh, never more 
Shall thy dim eyes behold thy wayward child ; 
Nay, mother, do not thus with accents wild 
Thy bitter fate deplore. 
Father, to thee [ bow, 
Asking thy blessings with this warm embrace ; 
Chide not the unmanly tears upon my face, 
The paleness on my brow. 
Alas! how shallT part 
From thee, my father, and not wet my cheek 
With tears that tell of love, and drops that speak 
‘The sadness of my heart? 
But ye, that wonder so, 
With uprais’d eyes to see your brother weep, 
Soon shall those little lids, seal’d up in sleep, 
Forget a brother’s woe. 
And thou, whom next I love, 
To thee “dear kindred blood’? that fills my veins, 
Farewell to thee—augments all other pains 
That | in parting prove. 
But see! the white sails swell, 
Ah! blest companions of my early youth, 
Dear objects of my fondest love and truth, 
Sweet home, and friends, farewell ! 
CONWAY. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The annexed plate represents a south-east 
view of this building, situated in Ninth street, 
between Market and CHesnut streets, and is co- 
pied from Childs’ Views of Philadelphia. It was 
erected in pursuance of an act of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, passed in 1791, as a mansion 
for Washington, then President of the United 
States, in testimony of the grateful sense enter- 
tained for his eminent services. But, on its com- 
pletion, it was found that constitutional difficul- 
ties existed as to its acceptance by the President; 
and the offer on the part of the State was po- 
litely declined by Mr. Adams, who had succeed- 
ed to the office of Chief Magistrate of the Union. 

By purchase, it ultimately became the property 

of the Trustees of the University, and in 1802 it 
was taken possession of, and has since been oc- 
cupied by the several schools which belong to 
this ancient Seminary. 
’ In 1807, from the vast increase of students in 
the Medical Department, the Trustees were in- 
duced to add the large wing on the south flank 
of the main building, for the accommodation of 
the several classes. The whele pte though 
wanting in classical taste, and established rules 
of architecture, is imposing from its magnitude; 
and, perhaps, as regards the extent and conve- 
nience of its internal arrangements, is not sur- 
‘passed by any in this country. 

In the University, there are, at present, four 
faculties: that of the Arts, the Physical Sciences, 
Law, and Medicine. It is the latter only, how- 
ever, which flourishes, having each session ave- 
raged, for a long term of years, between four 
aid five hundred students, and continues to main- 
tain a decided ascendancy over all the other 
Medical Institutions of the United States. 

We learn, with satisfaction, that the Trustees 
have, for some time, been actively engaged in 
an endeavour to reform the other departments, 
and are nearly prepared to carry into execution, 
a plan by which the University shall again be- 
come worthy of its former renown, rendered com- 
mensurate with its ample endowments, and suit- 
ed in every respect to the character of an opu- 
‘ent, literary, and enlightened City, 

, ——_—_—>-—- 
DESCRIPTION OF THE GREAT CAVE 
IN WARREN COUNTY, KENTUCKY, 

Ina Letter from Dr. Nahum Ward, dated at 
Pz Marietta, ( Ohio) 
he country for a considerable distance round 
ie Cave is not mountainous, yet broken and rol- 
ling. It was seven in the evening when I reach- 
ed the hospitable mansion of Mr. Miller, (the 
overseer of Messrs. Wilkins and Gratz, in whose 
lands the cave opens) who met me at the gate, 
and, as he anticipated my object, bade me wel- 
‘ome to all his house afforded. 

During the evening, Mr. Miller made arrange- 
nents for my visiting the cave next morning, by 
prochring me two guides, lamps, &e. I could 
hardly rest during the night, so much had my cu- 


t 


‘sity been excited by my host’s account of the 
regular confusions’’ in tais subterraneous world. 


15 


At eight in the morning I left the house, in 
company with my guides, taking with us twe 


large lamps, a compass, and something for re- . 


freshments, and entered the cave about sixty 
rods from the house, down through a pit forty 
feet deep, and one hundred and twenty in cir- 
cumference, at the bottom of which is a fine 
spring of water. When at the bottom of this 
pit, you are at the entrance of the cave, which 
opens to the north, and is from forty to fifty feet, 
high, and about thirty in width, for upwards of 
forty rods, when it is not more than ten feet 
wide and five feet high. However, this contin- 
ues but a short distance, when it expands to 
thirty or forty feet in width, and is about twenty 
feet in height for one mile, until you come to the 
first Hoppers, where saltpetre is manufactured 

Thence it is avout forty feet in width and sixty 
in height to the second Hoppers, two miles from 
the entrance. The loose limestone has been 
lain up into handsome walls, on either side, al- 
most the whole distance from the entrance te 
the second.Hoppers. The road is hard, and as 
smooth as a flag pavement. The walls of the 
cavern are perpendicular in every passage that § 


traversed; the arches are regular in every part, 


and have ‘bid’ defiance even to earthquakes 
One of my guides informed me, he was at the 
second Hoppers in 1812, with several workmen, 
when those heavy shocks came on which were 
so severely felt in this country. He said, that 
about five minutes before the shock, a heavy 
rumbling noise was heard coming out of the 
cave, like a mighty wind; but when that ceas- 
ed, the rocks cracked, and all appeared to be 
gomg ina moment to final destruction. How- 
ever, no one was injured, although large rocks 
fell i some parts of the cave. 

As you advance into the cave, the avenue 
leads from’ the second Hoppers, west, one mile; 
then 8. W. to the ‘* chief city,’’ which is six 
miles froma the entrance. This avenue is from: 
sixty to one hundred feet in height, and absut 
the same in width, the whole distance, after vou 
leave the second Hoppers until you come to the 
cross rov.is, or chief city, and is nearly upon - 
level, the floor or bottom being covered wit! 
loose . limestone and saltpetre earth. When ! 
reached this immense area (chief city,) which 
contains upwards of eight acres, without a sin- 
gle pillar to support the arch, which is entire 
over the whole, I was struck dumb with aston- 
ishment. 

I can give you but a faint idea of this chief 
city. Nothing under heaven can be more sub- 
lime and grand than this place, covered with 
one solid arch at least one hundred feet high, 
and to all appearance entire. 

After entering the chief city, I perceived five 
large avenues leading out of it, from sixty to 
one hundred feet in width, and from forty to 
eighty in height. The walls, all of stone, are 
arched, and are from forty te eighty feet: per- 
pendicular height, before the arch commences. 

The first which I traversed, after cutting ar- 
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the mouth of the eave (in fact we did this at 
the entrance of every avenue, that we should 
mot be at any loss for the way out on our return) 
was one that led us in a southerly direction for 
more than two miles. We then left it and took 
another, that led us east, then north, for more 
than two miles further; and at last in our win- 
dings, were brought by another avenue into the 
chief city again, after traversing different aven- 
ues for more than five miles. 

We rested ourselves for a few minutes on some 
lmestone ‘slabs, near the centre of this gloomy 
area, and after having refreshed us and trimmed 
our lamps, we took our departnre a second time, 
through an avenue almost north, and parallel 
with the avenue leading from the chief city to 
the mouth of the cave, which we continued for 
upwards of two miles; when we entered the se- 
cond city. This is covered with oue arch, near- 
ly two hundred feet in the centre, aud very si- 
tmilar to the chief city, except in the number of 
avenues leading from it, this having but two. 

We passed through it over a very considerable 
rise in the centre, and descended through an 
avenue which bore to the east about three hun- 
dred rods when we came upon a third area, 
about one hundred and fifty feet square, and fif- 
ty it height, which had a pure and delightful 
stream of water issuing from the side of the 
wall about thirty feet high, and which fell upon 
some broken stone, and was afterwards entirely 
Myst to our view. After passing this beautifnl 
sheet of water a few yards, we came to the end 
oi this passage. 

We then returned about one hundred yards, 
and entered a small avenue (over a considerable 
ruass of stone) to our right, which carried us 
south, through an uncommonly black avenue, 
something more than a mile, when we ascended 
avery Steep hill about sixty yards, which carried 
“us within the walls of the fourth city, which is not 
mferior to the second, having an arch that cov- 
ersat least six acres. In this last avenue, the 
firther end of which must be four miles from the 

wel city, and ten from the mouth of the cave, 
are upwards of twenty large piles of saltpetre 
earth on one side of the avenue, and broken 
‘imestones heaped up on the other, evidently 
the work of human hands. 

i had expected, from the course of my needle, 
‘hut this avenue would have carried us round to 
‘he chief city, but was sadly disappointed when 
t found the end a few hundred yards from the 
‘ourth ety, which caused us to retrace our steps; 
ind, not having been so particular in marking 
the entrences of the different avenues as [ 
meht, we were much bewildered, and once com- 
sletely lost for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

At length we found our way, and, weary and 
faint, entered the chief city at ten at nicht; 
raowever, as much fatigued as [ was, I deterniin- 
ed to explore the cave as long as my lights held 
out, 

We now entered the fifthand lastavenue from 
the chief city, which carried us south-east about 
nine hundred vards, when we entered the fifth 








city, whose arch“ covers upwards of four acres 
of level ground strewed with broken limestone, 
Firebeds of uncommon size, with brands of cane 
lying around them are interspersed throughout 
this city. We crossed over to the opposite side, 
and entered an avenue that carried us east about 
two hundred and fifty rods, when, finding noth- 
ing interesting in this passage, we turned back, 
and crossed a massy pile of stone in the mouth 
of a large avenue, which I noticed but a few 
yards from the last mentioned city, as I came 
out of it. After some difficulty in passing over 
this mass of limestone, we entered a large ave- 
nue, whose walls were the most perfect of any 
that we saw, running almost due south for five 
hundred yards, and very level and straight, with 
an elegant arch. When at the end of this aven- 
ue, and while I was sketching a plan of the 
cave, one of my guides, who had been some 
time groping among the broken stone, called 
out, requesting me to follow him. j 

I gathered up my papers and compass, antl 
after giving my guide, who sat with me, orders 
to remain where he was till we returned, and 
moreover to keep his lamp in good order, I fol- 
lowed after the first, who had entered a vertical! 
passage just large enough to admit his body. 
We continved tostep from one stone to another, 
until at last, after much difficulty from the 
smallness of the passage, which is about forty 
feet in height, we entered upon the side of a 
chamber, at least one thousand eight hundred 
fect in circumference, and whose arch is about 
one hundred and fifty feet high in the centre. 
After having marked arrows, pointing down- 
wards, on the slabstones around the little pap 
sage through which we had ascended, we wali- 
ed forward nearly to the centre of this area. 

It was past midnight when I entered this 
chamber of eternal darkness, ‘* where all things 
are hush’d, and nature’s self lies dead.’’ | 
must acknowledge that I felt a shivering horror 
at my situation, when I looked back upon the 
different avenues through which I had passed 
since I entered the cave at eight in the morning; 
and at that ‘* time of night, when church-yards 
groan,’’ to be buried several miles in the dark 
recesses of this awful cavern—the grave pe!- 
haps of thousands of human beings—gave me 
no very pleasant sensations. With the guide 
who was now with me I took the only avenue 
leading from this chamber, and traversed it for 
the distance of a mile in a southerly direction, 
when my lamps forbade. my going further, 4 
they were nearly exhausted. The avenue, 0 
passage, was as large as any we had ‘entered; 
and how far we might have travelled, had ow 
lights held out, is unknown. It is supposed by 
all who have any knowledge of this cave, thet 
Green River, a stream navigable several hundre 
milés, passes over three branches of this cave- 

It was nearly one o’clock at night when we 
descended ‘the passage of the chimney,” ft 
it is called, to the guide whom I had left seate¢ 
on the rocks. He was quite alarmed at ov 
long absence, and was heard by usa long tims 
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before we reached the passage to descend to him, 
hallowing with all his might, fearmg we had 
lost our track im the ruins above. 

Very near the vertical passage, and not far 
from where I had left my guide sitting, I found 
some very beautiful specimens of soda, which 1 
brought out with me. 

We returned over piles of saltpetre earth and 
firebeds, out of one avenue into another, until 
at last, with great fatigue and a dim light, we 
entered the walls of the chief city, where, for 
the last time, we trimmed our lamps, and enter- 
ed the spacious avenue that carried us to the 
Second Hoppers. 

I found, when in the last mentioned avenue or 
upper chamber, many curiosities, such as glau- 
ber salts, epsom salts, flints, yellow ocher, spar 
of different kinds, and some petrifactions, which 
I brought out, together with the mummy that 
we found at the Second Hoppers. We happily 
arrived at the mouth of the cave about three in 
the morning, nearly exhausted and worn down 
with nineteen hours continued fatigue. 

1 was near fainting on leaving the cave and 
inhaling the vapid air of the atmosphere, after 
having so long breathed the pure air, which is 
oceasioned by the nitre of the cave. The pulse 
beat stronger when in the cave but not 80 fast 

as when on the surface. 

I have described to you hardly one half of 
the cave, as the avenues between the mouth of 
the cave and the second Hoppers have not been 
named. There is a passage in the main avenue, 
about sixty rods from the entrance, like that of 
a trapdoor. By sliding aside a large flat stone, 
you can descend sixteen or eighteen feet in a 
very narrow defile, where the passage comes 
upon a level, and winds about in such a manner 
as to pass ‘under the main passage without hav- 
ing any communication with it, and at last 
opens into the main cave by two large passages, 
just beyond the second Hoppers. It is called 
the glauber salt room, from salts of that kind 
being found there. There is also the sick room, 
the bat room, and the flint room, all of which 
are large, and some of them quite long. The 
last that I shall mention is a very winding ave- 
nue, which branches off at the second Hoppers, 
and runs west and south west for more than two 
iniles, This is called ‘* the haunted chamber,’’ 
from the echo of the sound made in it. The 
arch of this avenue is very beautifully encrus- 
ted with limestone spar; and in many places the 
columns of spar are truly elegant, extending 
rom the ceiling to the floor. 1 discovered in 
this avenue a very high dome, in or near the 
centre of the arch, apparently fifty feet high, 
hung in rich drapery, festooned in the most fan- 
ciful manner, for six or eight feet from the hang- 
‘ngs, and in colours the most rich and brilliant. 

The columns of spar and the stalactites in 
this chamber are extremely romantic in their 
appeatance, with the reflection of one or two 
ights. There is a cellar formed of this spar, 
called, ** Wilkins’ arm chair,’’ which is very 
‘arge and stands in the centre of the avenue, 


' 


7h 


and is encircled with many smaller ones. Col- 
umns of spar, fluted and studded with knobs of 
spar and stalactites; drapery of various colours 
superbly festooned, and hung in the most grace- 
ful manner, are shown with the greatest brillian- 
cy from the reflection with lamps. 

A part of ‘the haunted chamber”’ is directly 
over the bat room, which passes under ‘‘ the 
haunted chamber,’’ without having any connec- 
tion with it. My guide led me into a very nar- 
row defile on the left side of this chamber, and 
about one hundred yards from’‘‘ Wilkins’ arm 
chair,’? over the side of a smocth limestone 
rock, ten or twelve feet, which we passed with 
much precaution; for, had we slipped from our 
hold, we had gone to ‘‘ that bourne whence no 
traveller returns,”’ if I may judge from a cata- 
ract of water, whose dismal sound we heard at 
a very eonsiderable distance in this pit, and 
nearly under us. However, we crossed in safety, 
clinging fast to the wall, and winding down un- 
der **the haunted chamber,’’ and through « 
very narrow passage for thirty or forty yards, 
when our course was west, and the passage 
twenty or thirty feet in width, and from ten to 
eighteen feet high, for more than a mile. The 
air was pure and delightful in this as well as m 
other parts of the cave. Atthe further part of 
this avenue we came upon a reservoir of water, 
very ¢dlear and delightful to the taste, apparently 
having neither inlet nor outlet. 

Within a few yards of this reservoir of water, 
on the right hand of the cave, there is an ave~- 
nue which leads to the north-west. We had en- 
tered it about forty feet, when we came to seve-. 
ral columns of the most brilliant spar, sixty or 
seventy feet in height, and almost perpendicular, 


trickling down their sides, then passes off silent- 
ly from the basins, and enters the cavities of 
stone without being seen again. These columns 
of spar, and the basins they rest in, for splen- 
dour and beauty, surpass every similar work of 
art lever saw. We passed by these columns, 
and entered a small but beautiful chamber, 
whose walls were about twenty feet apart, and 
the arch not more than seven feet high, white 
as white-wash would have made it; the floor 
was level as far as I explored it, which was not 
a great distance, as I found many pit-holes m 
my path that appeared to have been lately sunk, 
and which induced me to return. 

We returned by the beautiful pool of water, 
which is called the ‘‘ Pool of Clitorius,’’ after 


, the ** Fons Clitorius”’ of the classics, which was 


so pure and delightful to the taste, that after 
drinking of it a person had no longer a taste 
for wine. On our way back to the narrow de- 
file, | had some difficulty m keeping my lights, 
for the bats were so numerous and continually in 
our faces, that it was next to impossible to get 
along in safety, I brought this trouble on my- 
self by my owh want of forethought; for, ax 
we were moving on, I noticed a large number oi 
these bats hanging by their hind legs to the arch, 
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my head. [I took my cane, and gave a sweep 
the whole length of it, when down they fell; 
but soon, like so many imps, they tormented us 
until we reached the narrow defile, when they 
Jeft us. We returned by ‘ Wilkins’ arm chair,”’ 
and back to the second Hoppers. 

It was at this place I found the mummy which 
I before alluded to, where it had been placed by 
Mr. Wilkins’ from another cave, for preserva- 
tion. It is a female, about six feet in height, 
and so perfectly dry as to weigh but twenty 
pounds when I found it; the hairon the back 
part of the head is rather short, and of a sandy 
hue; the top of the head is bald; the eyes are 
sunk into the head; the nose, or that part which 
is cartilaginous, is dried down to the bones of 
the face; the lips are dried away, and discover a 
fine set of teeth, perfectly white as ivory; the 
hands and feet are perfect, even to the nails, 
and very delicate, like those of a young person; 
but the teeth are worn as much as a person’s 
at the age of fifty. 

She must have been a personage of high dis- 
tmetion, if we may judge from the order in 
which she was buried. Mr. Wilkins’ informed 
me she was found by some labourers, while dig- 
ing saltpetre earth in a part of the cave about 
three miles from the entrance, buried eight feet 
deep between four limestone slabs, and in the 
posture she is exhibited in the drawing I sent 
you: seated, the knees brought close to the 
sody, which is erect, the hands clasped and 
jaid upon the stomach, the head upright. She 
was muffied up, and covered with a number of 
garments made of a species of wild hemp and 
the bark of a willow, which formerly grew in 
Kentucky. The cloth is of a curious texture 
and fabric, made up in the form of blankets or 
winding-sheets, with very handsome borders. 
Bags of different sizes were found by her side, 
made of the same cloth, in which were deposit- 
ed her jewels, beads, trinkets, and implements 
ef industry, all which are very great curiosities, 
being different from any thing of the Indian 
kind ever exhibited in this country. Among the 
articles was a musical instrument, made in two 
pieces, of cane put together something like the 
double flageolet, and curiously interwoven with 
elegant feathers; she had likewise by her a bow] 
of uncommon workmanship, and a Vandyke 
made of feathers, very beautiful._-My friend, 
Mr. Wilkins, gave me the mummy, which I 
brought away, together with her apparel, jew- 
eis, music, &e. 

ie 


THE HAPPINESS OF LIFE, 
REGULATED BY THE PRECEPTS OF VIRTUE} 
(An Oriental Tale.) 


tn a lovely valley watered by a perennial 
stream from the ancient Euphrates, Barcas, de- 
scended from the patriarchs of old, had pitched 
his tent. A towering vak, venerable with age, 
ine shadow of whose spreading branches ofered 
a cooling retreat from the noon-tide rays, stood 
before them; and a lofty grove of citrons and 
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pomegranates, delighted the eye of the traveller, 
and gave its spicy odours to the fluttering breeze. 
His doors were always open to the stranger and 
the fatherless; the indigent found in him a gene- 
rous benefactor. He delighted to remove the 
chilling hand of poverty from the unfortunate, 
and to pour the balm of comfort into the breasts 
of the friendless. Filled with generous princi- 
ples of virtue and beneficence, he was not con- 
tented with enjoying happiness himself, but desi- 
rous of extending it to all the human race. 

He always pitched his tents within the sight 
of some principal road, that the weary traveller 
might find refreshment, and rest securely after 
the toils of the day. 

Among the rest that returned to the splendid 
city of Barcas, was Selim, Prince of Aden, who 
had been driven from his country by the Sophi 
of Persia. His countenance was clouded with 
cares and disappointments, and his attention 
wholly employed in. meditating on his misfor- 
tunes. 

Barcas received the unfortunate stranger with 
that cordial affection, which had endeared him 
to all the inhabitants of the neighbouring coun- 
tries. He treated him in the most hospitable 
manner, and endeavoured, by a cheerful and en- 
gaging conversation, to banish that melancholy 
which preyed upon his mind; but finding all his 
endeavours fruitless, he thus addressed the Prince 
of Aden. 

‘Some misfortune, heavier than those com- 
mor to the sons of men, has doubtless fallen 
upon thee, and thy spirits are unable to support 
the ponderous weight. But tell me, thou that 
hast drank deep of the cup of affliction, is it 
possible to remove the cause of thy grief, or td 
mitigate thy sorrow? Is the dart of affliction 
pierced so far into thy breast that it cannot be 
drawn, and is the wound too deep to admit of a 
cure? Remember that the path of life lies along 
the margin of the river of adversity, and every 
human being is obliged to drink often of its bit- 
ter stream. But let not the misfortunes common 
to all the children of men discourage us, nor de- 
prive us of those innocent pleasures which the 
bountiful Father of the universe hath scattered 
around us with a liberal hand.’’ 


‘* Thy reasonings, Barcas,’’ replied the stran- 
ger, ‘“‘are doubtless just: but misfortunes like 
mine are too many to be removed, and too hea- 
vy to be supported. Thou can’st not be a stran- 
ger to the melancholy fate of Selim, Prince of 
Aden. He lately flourished like the tall cedar 
onthe mountains, and was eminently distinguish- 
ed among the princes of the earth. The oppres- 
sed of different nations implored his protection, 
and at his command the proud tyrants of the 
neighbouring countries laid the rod of oppression 
aside. But the haughty Persian prevailed 
against him, and laid all his honours in the dust. 
His populous cities are destroyed, and deluged 
with the blood of their inhabitants; his fruitful 
fields are turned into a desert, and his wives and 
children captives in the house of an imperious 
master.—QO Barces! can misfortunes like these 
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be supported with patience, or lessened by the 
generous aid of friendship? I well know, that if 
thy wisdom can point out a remedy for my grief, 
thy sincere desire of being serviceable to all the 
sons and daughters of affliction, will not suffer 
thee to conceal it; but this, I fear, is a task be- 
yond thy power.’’ 

‘‘Selim,’’ replied the shepherd of Chaldee, 
thy misfortunes are certainly grievous, and heavy 
to be borne; but let not thy hours be spent 
in fruitless complainings, nor dare to pry into the 
arcana of heaven. Call not the afflictive turns 
of life evil, till thou art able to comprehend the 
intention for which they were sent, and the good 
which, for ought thou knowest,may arise on 
them. View thyself with care and sincerity, and 
take a true list of all thy vices; remember the 
all-wise Being is best acquainted with thy frame; 
consider thou art but a child of dust, and blame 
not the governor of the universe, because thou 
canst not search the profundity of his measures, 
‘nor find out the depth of his judgments. But now 
confined within very narrow bounds, thou shalt 
soon put off the veil of mortality, and thou shall 
then be capable of surveying things which are 
now invisible.”’ 

These reflections revived the heart of Selim, 
and his countenance became tranquil and serene, 
He thanked the generous Barcas for his friendly 


_ advice, and departed from his hospitable tents 


in peace. 
————. 


‘“ THE CLASSIC PAGE OF HISTORY.” 


Although History is mostly the catalogue of 
crime and human misery, yet the advantages to 
we derived from its pursuit and attainment, are 
numerous and interesting. To trace the rising 
government, from its first commencement, till its 
arrival at the pinnacle of earthly greatness—to 
observe the causes which led it to superiority and 
pre-eminence above the surrounding nations—to 
watch its decline from this meridian height, and 
finally to see it smk into wretchedness and des- 
potism, are certainly objects well worthy the at- 
tention of the man of literature, and the female 
of learning. 

History opens to usa review of times past; of 
actions long since performed; of deeds, enter- 
prising. and dangerous; of pursuits, honorable 
and holy; of heroes, who fought for their coun- 
try; of spirits, that bled in her sacred cause. It 
tells us of wars and battles; of the destruction 
of thousands; of the rejoicing of a few; the 
wickedness of the human heart is delineated; 
the vices of tyrants are portrayed; and the vir- 
tues of princes are extolled. It emulates the 
warrior to return to scenes of danger; it arouses 
his soul to deeds of valour and glory. It makes 
the coward blush with shame; the traicor mourns 
his disgrace and ignominy. It awakens in the 

ceful mind, reflections painful and distressing; 
meditations that make his very heart bleed for 
the suffering of humanity. To the serious, it 
brings home the knowledge 4. the frailty of 
man, end the weakness of ai\ designs; since 
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after all he has done, where is now the hero and 
the lawyer, the statesman and the politician. 

What is a more interesting study than biogra- 
phy? Yet history combines biography; and whilst 
it preserves variety, and saves the mind from 
monotony and weariness, also instructs us in the 
character of man, his disposition and nature.—- 
We follow the rising genius of youth, as.he ad- 
vances on to fame and glory; we see him in the 
hour of danger, and observe his fearlessness and 
intrepidity; we trace him through the active 
scenes of life, and behold his greatness and ele- 
vation; we notice his magnanimity and heroism; 
and see him crowned with honour and renown. 

We read of the philosopher and the enthusiast ; 
the heroine and the man of letters. History re- 
cords them all; and while we cannot but acknow- 
ledge it useful and entertaining, we must a!so 
agree in believing, that it accustoms the mind te 
view with disgust, scenes of vice and infamy; of 
bloodshed and misery; scenes dark enough to 
make the heart shudder for the disgrace of the 
noblest work of creation. But to make us de- 
test vice, it is necessary to paint her in the most 
odious forms. Then the tender mind recoils from 
its contamination, and the susceptible retains 
impressions of its blackness and guilt. 

This, perhaps, is one of the most advan- 
tageous lights in which we can place an acquaini- 
ance, with the actions of olden times. For it 
shows us in strong and emphatic mstances, that 
‘** the wicked shall not go unpunished, nor the 
unrighteous man perish forever in his ways **— 
We see that the final close of the unjust, is hor. 
ror and darkness of mind; that the end of the 
sinful is marked with dismay and distress; and 
thus seeing, we are cautioned against falling into 
the same vices that insensibly led them astray 
from the paths of peace and virtue. 

Yet amid this detail of vice, we frequently 
meet with characters, truly exalting to the dig 
nity of man; these delight us by their love ot 
justice. These call forth panegyrics, as worthy 
as they are disinterested, and these present hu-. 
man nature in one of her most noble and digni- 
fied representations. W. G, A. 

—@-—— 
THE LAST HOURS OF 


WASHINGTON. 


[From the Custis’ Recollections, and Private Memoirs 
of the life and character of Washington. ] 


Twenty-eight years have passed, simce an in- 
teresting group were assembled in the death 
room, and witnessed the last hours of Washing. 
ton. So keen and unsparing hath been the 
scythe of time, that all those who watched over 
the Patriarch’s couch, on the 13th and 14th of 
December, 1799, but a single personage survives. 

On the morning of the 12th, the General was 
engaged in making some improvement in frent of 
Mount Vernon, As was usual with him, he 
carried his own compass, noted his observations, 
and marked out the ground, The day became 
rainy, With sleet, and the improver remained so 
long exposed to the inclemeney of the weather, 
as to be considerably wetted before his return to 
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the house. Albout one o’clock, he was seized 
with chillgess and nausea, but having changed 
his clothes, he sat down to his in-doer work— 
<here being no moment of his time for which he 
had not provided an appropriate employment. 

At night, on joining his family circle, the Gen- 
eral complained of slight indisposition, and after 
a single cup of tea, repaired to his library where 
he remained writing until between 11 and 12 
o’clock. Mrs. Washington retired about the 
asual family hour, but becoming alarmed at not 
hearing the accustomed sound of the Library 
door, as it closed for the night, and gave signal 
for rest in the well regulated. mansion, she rose 

again and continued sitting up, in much anxiety 
and suspense. At length the well known step 
was heard on the stair, and upon the General’s 
entering his chamber, the lady chided him for 
staying upso late, knowing himself to be unwell; 
to which Washington made this memorable reply: 
** 1 came so soon as my business was accomplish- 
ed. You well know, that, through a long life, it 
has been my unvaried rule, never to put off till 
the morrow the duties which should be performed 
to day.”’ 

Having first covered up the fire with care, the 
man of mighty labors sought repose ; but it 
came not as it had long been wont to do, to 
comfort and restore, after the many and earnest 
occupations of the well sperat day. The night 
was passed in feverish restlessness and’ pain. 
‘Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,’’ 
was destined no more to visit hi# couch; yet the 
manly sufferer uttered no complaint, would per- 
mit no one to be disturbed in their rest, on his 
account, and it was only at daybreak he would 
consent that the overseer might be called 
‘a, and bleeding resortedto. A vein was opened 
but without affording relief. Couriers were de- 

spatehed to summon Dr. Craik, the family, and 
Drs. Dick and Brown, as consulting Physicians, 
all of whom came with speed. The proper re- 
medies were administered, but without producing 
their healing effects, while the patient, yielding 
10 the anxious looks of all around him, waived 
his usual objection to medicines, and took those 
which were prescribed, without hesitation or re- 
mark. The medicai gentlemen spared not their 
skill, and all the resources of their art were ex- 
hausted in unwearied endeavours to preserve this 
noblest work of nature. 

The night approached—the last night of 
Washington; the weather became severely cold, 
while the group gathered nearer to the couch of 
he sufferer, watching, with intense anxiety, for 
he slightest dawning of hope. He spoke but 
ttle. To the respectful and affectionate inqui- 
ries of anold family servant, as she smoothed 
down his pillow, how he felt himse!f, he answer- 
ed, **1 am very ill.” To Dr. Craik, his earliest 
companion im arms, longest tried and bosom 
‘riend, he observed: **] am dying Sir—but § am 
not afraid todie.”” To Mrs, Washington, he said: 
** Go to my eseritoir, and in the private drawer 
you will find two papers—bring them to me.’’ 
They were brought. He continued: “ These are 
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my willspreserve this one, and burn the other.” 
Which was accordingiy dene. Calling to Col. 
Lear, he directed: ‘* Let my corpse be kept for 
the usual period of three days.’’ 

Here we would beg leave to remind our read- 
ers, that in a former part of this work, we have 
said that Washington was old fashioned in much 
of his habits and manners, and in some of his 
opinions; nor was he the less to be admired on 
those accounts. The custom of keeping the 
dead for the scriptural period of three days, 
is derived from remote antiquity, and arose, not 
from fear of premature interment, as in more 
modern times, but from motives of veneration 
towards the deceased; for the better enabling 
the relatives and friends to assemble from a dis- 
tance, to perform the funeral rites; for the pious 
watchings of the corpse, and for many sad yet 
endearing ceremonials with which we delight to 
pay our last duties to the remains of those we 
have loved. 

The patient bore his acute sufferings with’ 
manly fortitude, and perfect resignation to the 
Divine will, while, as the night advanced it be- 
came evident that he was sinking, and he seem- 
ed fully aware that his ‘ hour was nigh.’ He in- 
quired the time, and it was answered, a few mo- 
ments to twelve. He spoke no more—the hand 
of death was upon him, and he was conscious 
that his ‘hour was come.’ With surprising self , 
possession, he prepared to die. Composing his 
form at length, and folding his arms upon his 
bosom, without a sigh, without a groan, the Fa- 
ther of his Country expired, gently as though an 
infant died. Nor pang or struggle told ‘when 
the noble spirit took its noiseless flight; while so 
tranquil appeared the manly features in the red 
pose of death, thatsome moments had passed 
ere those around could believe that the Patri- 
arch was no more. 


It may be asked, and why was the ministry of 
religion wanting to shed its peaceful and benign 
lustre upon the last hours of W ashington? Why 
was he, to whom the observances of sacred 
things were ever primary duties through life, 
without their consolations in his last moment? 
We answer, circumstances did not permit. It 
was but for a little while that the disease as- 
sumed so threatening a character as to forbid 
the encouragement of hope; yet, to stay that 
summons which none may refuse, to give stil] 
farther days to him whose ‘ time-honoured life’ 
was so dear to mankind, prayer was not wanting 
to the Throne of Grace. Close to the couch of 
the sufierer, resting her head upon that ancient 
book, with which she had been wont to’ hold 
pious communion, a portion of every day, for 
more than half a century, was the venerable con- 
sort, ausorbed in silent prayer, and from which 
she only abase when the mourning group prepar- 
ed to bear her froia the chamber of the dead. 
Such were the izst hours of Washington. 





Inquisitive peo hr are funnels of conversation, 
they do not take jx any thing for their own use, 
but merely pass %;10 another.— Steel. 
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THE HYACINTH. 


A parable, from the German of Krummacher. 


Emilia was complaining of the length of win- 
ters, for she loved flowers, and had a small gar- 
den in which she cultivated the sweetest of them 
with her own hands. She was longing therefore 
for the approach of spring. One day her fa- 
ther said to her—‘ sce; Emilia, I have brought you 
a Hyacinth root—but you must raise it with the 
greatest care.” ‘How should I, my father?’— 
replied the maiden; is not the ground as hard as 
rock, and moreover covered with snow! for she 
had never seen that flowers might be raised in 
vases, but her father brought her one, filled it 
with earth, and showed her how to plant the root. 
She looked at her father with a smile, as if 
doubting his sincerity; for she thought that flow- 
ers would only thrive under a mild sky; youthful 
simplicity and modesty is not aware of its own 
power,—After some days the earth began to 
raise. andthe points of green leaves peeped 
through. Emilia was delighted, and made 
known to the whole house her joy at the birth 
of the young plant. ‘ How little is needed,’ 
said the mother,’ to cheer the heart while yet in 
a state of nature and simplicity,’ Emilia sprink- 
led the young plant, and her eyes beamed upon 
it with delight. ‘Right so my child,’ said the 
tather; ‘for the dew of heaven should be suceeed- 
ed by sunshine. The benevolent beam of your 
eye enhances the value of your deed; your plant, 
no doubt will thrive.’ The deep green leaves 
gradually emerged from the lap of earth, and 
Emilia’s delight increased. In the fullness of her 
heart she said,—‘ I should consider myself suffi- 
ciently rewarded, even if my plant never was to 

* bear a flower.’ ‘ Contented soul,’ said the father, 
it is just that you should receive more than you 
venture to hope, for such isthe reward of mo- 
derate desires. ‘Look,’ said he, among those 
jeaves and you may already discover the young 
bud.’ She sprinkled the plant; with her deli- 
eate hands, and with anxious care consulted 
others, lest she should sprinkle it too much or 
not enough, and when a ray of the sun peeped 
through the winter’s clouds she softly carried 
the plant to the window, and her breath, like 
the morning zephyr which gambols around the 
new born roses, blew off the dust from its leaves. 
Emilia’s thoughts were incessantly filled with 
this dear image. Sometimes she would dream 
that she saw her Hyacinth in full bloom! but 
when on waking she found herself deceived, she 
said, with an unconcerned smile, ‘ the time will 
come at last.? At times she asked her father 
in what colour her flower would be dressed, and 
after naming the most beautiful shades, would 
say, With a cheerful smile, ‘no matter then 
what colour, provided I see it bloom at all’ 
* Sweet phantasy,’ said the father, ‘ how lovely 
dost thou play around innocent love and youth- 
ful hopes!’ The blossoms appeared at last;— 
twelve bells, suspended in all the beauty of early 
youth, between five broad and dark green leaves, 
had opened at the dawn of morning—their color, 
like the delicate hue of Emilia’s cheek, or the 
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reflection of the rising sun, and a balsamic 
breath surrounded the flower. 

Emilia’s heart could scarcely contain its hap- 
piness. Her pleasure was noiseless and without 
words, and for a longtime her looks were not 
removed from the object of her love. Just then 


-her father entered, alternately looking at his 


child and at the flower. 

While tears stole down his cheeks, he said— 
my dear, Emilia, what this Hyacinth is to you, 
such are you tous. The maiden clasped her 
arms around her father’s neck, and after a long 
embrace, whispered in a soft voice—* Oh, my 
father! might I too bloom as lovely as this flow- 
er.”? 

— 
JAMES V. OF SCOTLAND. 

James V. had a custom of going about the 
country disguised as a private person, in order 
that he might hear complaints which might not 
otherwise reach his ears, and, perhaps that he 
might enjoy amusements which he could not have 
partaken of in his avowed royal character. This 
is also said to have been a custom of James IV. 
his father, and several adventures are related of 
what befel them on such occasions. One or twu 
of these narratives may help to enliven our story. 

When James V. travelled in disguise, he used 
a name which was known only to some of his 
principal nobility arid attendants. He was cailed 
the Goodman (the tenant, that is) of Ballen- 
giech. Ballengiech is a steep pass which leads 
down behind the Castle of Stirling. Once upon 
a time, when he was feasting in Stirling, the 
King sent for some venison from the neighbour- 
ing hills. The deer were killed and put on horses’ 
backs, to be transported to Stirling. Unluckily 
they had to pass the castle gates of Arnprycir, 
belonging to a chief of the Buchanans, who hi ! 
a considerable number of guests with him. I 
was late, and the company were rather short o! 
victuals, though they had more than enough oi 
liquor. The chief, seeing so much fat venison 
passing his very door, seized on it; and to the 
expostulations of the keepers, who told him ii 
belonged to King James, he answered insolently, 
that if James was king in Scotland, he, Buchan- 
an, was King in Kippen, being the name of the 
district in which the castle of Arnpryor lay. On 
hearmg what had happened, the King got on 
horseback, and rode instantly from Stirling to 
Buchanan’s house, where he found a strong 
fierce-looking Highlander, with an axe on his 
shoulder, standing sentinel at the door. This 
grim warder refused the King admittance, saying, 
that the Laird of Arnpryor was at dinner, and 
would not be disturbed. ‘ Yet go up to the 
company, my good friend,’’ said the King, ** and 
tell him that the Goodman of Ballengiech is come 
to feast with the King of Kippen. The porter 
went grumbling into the house, and told his mas- 
ter, that there was a fellow with a red beard, 
who called hiinself the Goodman of Ballengiech, 
at ihe gate, who said he was come to dite with 
the King of Kippen. As soon as Bachanan heard 
these words, he knew that the King was there 
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in person, and hastened down to kneel at James’s 
feet, and ask forgiveness for his insolent beha- 
viour. But the King, who only meant to give 
him a fright, forgave him freely, and, going into 
the castle, feasted on his own venison which 
Buchanan had intercepted. Buchanan of Arn- 
pryor was ever afterwards called the King of 
Kippen. 

Upon another occasion, King James being 
alone and in disguise, fell into a quarrel with 
some gypsies, or other vagrants, and was assault- 
ed by four or five of them. This chanced to be 
very near the bridge of Cramond; so the King 
got on the bridge, which, as it was high and nar- 
row, enabled him to defend himself with his 
sword against the number of persons by whom 
he was attacked. There was a poor man thresh- 
ing corn in a barn near by, who came out on 
hearmg the noise of the scuffle, and seeing one 
yan defending himself against numbers, gallantly 
took his part with his flail to such good purpose, 
that the gypsies were obliged to tly. The hus- 
bandman then took the King into the barn, 
brought him a towel and water to wash the blood 
from his face and hands, and finally walked with 
him a little way towards Edinburgh, in case he 
should be again attacked. On the way, the King 
asked his companion what and who he was. 
The Jabourer answered, that his name was John 
Howieson, and that he wags a bondsman on the 
farm of Braehead, near Cramond, which belong- 
ed to the King of Scotland. James then asked 
the poor man, if there was any wish in the world 
which he would particularly desire should be 
gratified; and honest John confessed, he should 
think himself the happiest man in Scotland, were 
he ut proprietor of the farm on which he wrought 
a‘ja labourer. He then asked the King, in turn, 
,Jho he was; and James replied, as usual, that 
we was the Goodman of Ballengiech, a poor man 
who had a small appointment about the palace; 
but he added, that if John Howieson would come 
to see hun on next Sunday, he would endeavour 
to repay his manful assistance, and, at least, give 
hum the pleasure of seeing the royal apartments. 

John put on his best clothes, as you may sup- 
pose, and appearing at a postern gate of the pa- 
lace, inquired for the Goodman of Ballengiech. 
The King had given orders that he should be 
admitted; and John found his friend the Good- 
man, in the same disguise which he had former- 
iy worn. The King, still preserving the character 
of an inferior officer of the household, conducted 
John Howieson from one apartment of the palace 
to another, and was amused with his remarks. 
At length he asked him if he should like to see 
the King; to which John replied, nothing would 
delight him so much, if he could do so without 
giving offence. The Goodman of Ballengiech, 
ef course, undertook that the King would not be 
angry. ‘* But,’’ said John, ‘* how am I to know 
tas grace from the nobles who will be all about 
yanua??’-——"* Easily,’’ replied his companion; * all 
‘tw others will be bare-headed—the King alone 
wili wear his hat or bonnet,”’ 

Se speaking, King James introduced the coun- 





tryman into a great hall, which was filled by the 
nobility and officers of the crown. Jolin was a 
little frightened, and drew close to his attendant, 
but was still unable to distinguish the King, ‘I 
told you that you should know him by his wear- 
ing his hat,’’ said his conductor. ‘‘ Then,’’ said 
John, after he had again looked around the room, 
‘* it must be either you or me, for all but us two 
are bare-headed.’’ 

The King laughed at John’s fancy; and, that 
the good yeoman might have occasion for mirth 
also, he made him a present of the farm of Brae- 
head, which he had wished so much to possess, 
on condition that John Howieson, or his succes- 
sors, should be ready to present an ewer and 
basin for the King to wash his hands, when his 
Majesty should come to Holyrood palace, or 
should pass the Bridge of Cramond. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1822, when George IV..came 
to Scotland, the descendant of John Howieson 
of Braehead, who still possesses the estate which 
was given to his ancestor, appeared at a solemn’ 
festival, and offered his Majesty water from a 
silver ewer, that he might perform the service by 
which he held his lands. 

Tales of my Grandfather. 
— 
A REASON FOR WAR. 

The origin of the war of 1688 is related in the 
following manner, by the duke of St. Simon, who 
had the best means of information.—‘ Louvois, at 
the death of Colbert, had the superintendence of 
the buildings. The little Triano, built formerly 
for Madam Montespan the King disliked, for he 
wanted palaces every where. He was greatly 
amused with building, and he had an accurate 
eye for proportions, symmetry, &c. but ne had» 
not an equal taste. This villa was scarcely 
risen above ground, when the king perceived an 
error in a wmdow which was finished to a level 
with the earth. Louvois, who was naturally bru- 
tal, and too much indulged to bear easily being 
blamed, even by his master, opposed strongly his 
opinion, and insisted that the window was proper. 
The king turned about, and walked to another 
part of the building. The next day he met Le 
Notre, a good architect, famous for his taste in 
gardening, and asked him if he had been at Tri- 
ano. Hesaidno. The king explained what he 
disliked, and told him to go there. The next day 
he asked the same question, and had the same 
answer; the day following, the same. The king 
saw that he wished not to expose himself by 
finding fault, or by blaming Louvois. He was 
angry, and ordered him to go next day to Triano 
where he went also, and where Louvois waa 
There was now no retracting: to Triano he went; 
and the first examination was about the window. 
Louvois disputed; Le Notre said nota word. At 
last the king ordered him to measure, and report 
how he found it. While he was at work, Low 
vois, enraged at this proof, grumbled aloud, and 
insisted that the window was parallel with the 
others. When the measurement was finished, he 
began to examine the gardener how it appeared, 
and Le Notre began to stammer. The king ia 
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a passion, told him to speak out. Le Notre then 
confessed that the king was right, and explained 
the defect. He had no sooner finished, than 
Louis turned to Louvois, told him that it was im- 
possible to bear with his obstinacy; that without 
his remark, the building would have been awry, 
and must have been taken down when built. In 
a word, he reprimanded him severely. ‘‘It is all 
over,’’ said Louvois, soon afterwards, ** I am 
ruined in the king’s opinion, as I perceive by 
hi8 method of treating me about the window. I 
have no resource but in a war, which will over- 
turn his buildings, and make me necessary to him. 
By G—, he shall have it!’ In effect, some 
months afterwards he kept his word; and in spite 
of the king, as well as the other powers, he ren- 
dered it general. It ruined France internally, 
and did not extend her territories, notwithstand- 
ing the prosperity of her arms; on the other side 
it produced some disgraceful events.’ 
—_—@—— 
From a Paris paper. 
THE NATURE OF THE DOG. 

A few days before the 9th Thermidor, a revo- 
lutionary tribunalin one of the departments of 
the north of France, condemned to death M. des 
R***, an ancient Magistrate, and a most estima- 
ble man, guilty, at fifty leagues from Paris, ofa 
conspiracy, which had not existed at St. Lazare. 
M. des R. had a Water Spaniel, of ten or 
twelve years old of the small breed, which had 
been brought up by him, and never quitied him. 


Des R*** in prison saw his family dispersed 
by a system of terror; some had ta¥en flight; 
others, themselves arrested, were carried into 
distant gaols; his domestics were dismissed; his 
house was buried in the solitude of the Seals; his 
friends either abandoned him, or concealed them- 
selves; every thing in the world was silent to 


him except his dog. This faithful animal had 
been refused admittance into the prison. He 
had returned to his master’s house, and found 
it shut.—He took refuge with a neighbour, who 
received him; but that posterity may judge 
soundly of the times in which we have existed, 
it must be added that this man received him 
trembling, in secret, and dreading less his hu- 
manity for an animal should conduct him to the 
scaffold. Every day, at the same hour, the dog 
left the house and went to the door of the pris- 
on. He was refused admittance, but he con- 
stantly passed an hour before it and then return- 
ed. His fidelity at length won upon the porter, 
and he one day allowed him toenter. The dog 
saw his master. It was difficult to part them; 
but, the gaoler carried him away, and the dog re- 
turned to his retreat. He came back the next 
morning, and every day; and once each day he 
was admitted. He licked the hand of his friend, 
looked at him licked his hand again, and went 
away of himself. 

When the day of sentence arrived, not- 
withstanding the crowd, notwithstanding the 
guard, he penetrated into the hall, and crouched 
hitnself between the legs of the unhappy man, 
whom he was about to lose forever. The Judges 
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condemned the man; and may my tears be par- 
doned for the expression, which escapes from 
them, they condemned him in the presence of 
his dog.—They re-conducted him to the prison, 
and the dog from that time did not quit the door. 

The fatal hour arrives; the prison opens; the 
unfortunate man passes out; it is the dog that 
receives him at the threshold. He _ clings 
upon his hand. ‘Alas! that hand will never 
more be spread upon thy caressing head! 
He follows him. The axe falls, the master dies, 
but the tenderness of the dog cannot cease. The 
body is carried away; he walks at his side; the 
earth receives it; he lays himself upon the 
grave. 

There he passed the first night; the next day, 
the second night. The neighbour, in the mean 
time, unhappy at not seeing him, risks himself, 
searching for the dog, guesses for the extent of 
his fidelity the asylum he has chosen, finds him, 
caresses him, brings him back, and makes him 
eat. An hour afterwards, the dog escaped, and 
regained his favourite place. Three months 
passed away, each morning of which he came to 
seek his food, and then returned to the ashes of 
his master; but each day he was more sad, more 
meagre, more languishing, and it was plain that 
he was gradually, reaching his end.—They endea- 
voured, by chaining him up, to wean him; but 
you cannot triumph over nature! He broke or 
bit through his bonds; escaped; returned to the 
grave, and never quitted it more. It was in vain 
that they endeavoured to bring himback. They 
carried him food but he ate no longer. For four and 
twenty hours he was seen employing his weaken- 
ed limbs in digging up the earth that separated 
him from the remains of the man he had so much 
loved. Passion gave him strength, and he gra- 
dually approaches the body; his labours of afiee- 
tion then vehemently increased; his efforts becaine 
convulsive; he shrieked in his struggles; his faith- 
ful heart gave way, and he breathed out his last 
gasp, as if he knew he had found his master! 

| el 


A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER. 

On the 18th Dec. Mr. Sprague presented to 
Congress the petition of John Blake, a revolu- 
tionary officer, who entered the service im April, 
1775; who was in the battles of Long Island, 
Haarlem Heights, East Chester, White Plains, 
Trenton, Saratoga, Stillwater, Stony Point, be- 
sides a score of skirmishes. The following is an 
extract from the petition: 

** When in Jersey, I captured several smal! de- 
tachments of refugees, which so irritated their 
commander, Colonel Delanca, that he offered a 
reward of sixty guineas to any person who might 
bring me to him, dead or alive, Gen, Washing- 
ton, then at Crumpond, in the state of New York, 
wrote me a letter to repair to his quarters. When 
I arrived, he says, ‘ Friend Blake, 1 have a plea- 
sant tour of duty for you, which is to take a ¢e- 
tachment of men, and mak. Colonel Delanca and 
his »uard prisoners. I have heard-he has offered 
a bounty for you; therefore I give you this op- 
portunity to retaliate.’ Accerdingly, the follow- 
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ing night, I repaired to his quarters; but before 
i arrived I took two of his men, who gave me 
the countersign by which means I was enabled to 
take the sentinels without alarming the guard. I 
found the door bolted, and went to the window, 
where I saw several officers playing at cards, one 
of them inquired, What was trumps! I immedi- 
ately answered, Black Jack of the fifth regi- 
ment! at the same time ordering the window to 
be broken. The guard of 36 men and 6 officers 
were made prisoners, but the Colonel was absent 
and escaped. 

**T have at last attained my 74th year, with- 
out receiving the compensation due for my servi- 
ces, and have lately had the misfortune of having 
one of my arms broken; yet I am under the ne- 
cessity, even debilitated and disabled as I am, of 
laboring to support life. But soon will the vital 
spark expire, and free my country from my press- 
ing importunities. Shall Congress be reproached 
with partiality? Why then do some who served 
only nine months receive their pensions for as 
many years, whilst others, because they have by 
persevering industry obtained a scanty pittance, 
are remanded from their country’s generosity? I 
sincerely hope that while she so liberally rewards 
meritorious foreigners, who entered the service 
at the eleventh hour, she will not be unmindful 
of the free born sons of America, who bore the 
heat and burthen of the day. My countrymen, 
I reckon upon your justice and generosity.’’ 


—a-——- 


From Ackerman’s Forget-me-not. 
FAMILY WORSHIP IN A COTTAGE. 
Lasven ! I heard a voice, a solemn voice, 
But sweet aad fervent too, like that of prayer ; 
Such as would make angelic breasts rejoice, 
And call to hearken from their starry sphere. 
From yonder cot it comes—I’Il draw me near,— 
lis light shines like a star upon the night, 
Aud to my wandering footsteps far more deat ; 
A better guide perchance, a holier light, 
Leading more near to heaven than that above my 
sight. 


Oh, ’tis a lovely scene! The grey-hair’d sire, 
With lifted hands, imploring on each child 
All that the lip can breathe, the soul desire, 
To gine their footsteps through the world’s deep 
wild: 
See how the glittering tears his warm cheek gild! 
How rushes through the wane of years, the glow; 
Hew beams his look, with all the father fill’d! 
The ardency intense lights eye, lip, brow, 
Which all his bosom’s thoughts, hopes, fears and 
wishes show. iC 


‘There kneels the mother by her partner’s side ; 
Silent her tongue, but oh, how full her eyes! 
Look at those sacred tears, whose gentle tide 
The loudest att’rance of the lip supplies. 
Oh! what can equal her beseeching sigh ? 
if ’tis not heard in heaven, then never came 
‘thither the sound of supplications high : 
Vainly have nations pil’d the altar’s flame, 
‘The intensest of them all ne’er reach’d a mother’s 
claim. 


Beside her, rising manhood’s form, 
Her son, her seeret pride and giory bows: 
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Bright in his cheek, with labour’s colour warm, 
The honourable tint his forehead shows ; 

His eyes’ dark glance is veil’d, as it would close 
Awhile to all on earth his heart deems fair,— 

His lips soft moving, till responsive vows 
Are rising to his hoary father’s prayer, 

Pleading with the high Heavens—* Oh, guard from 

every snare.” 


And yonder there’s a group in happiest being, 
The fairy tenants of the cottage dome, 
Kneeling before the eye of Hin, all-seeing, 
Who watches if their thoughts or glances roam. 
The doll untouch’d is laid before the drum, 
That treasur’d instrument of loudest sound 
Stands close beside its master, but as dumb 
As if forgotten, on the darksome ground, 
While like night’s dew-clos’d flowers they bend and 
cluster round. 


Look at the little hand upon each brow, 
Covering the face, before the unseen God ! 
Listen! ye might have heard the lispc vow 
Like cherub echoes seeking his abode. 
Revile it not, despise it not, ye proud! 
Nor say it is the jargon learn’d by rote, 
Useless and meaningless: those words allow’d 
Upon the youthful memory to float, 
Shall be the waking chord to many a heavenly note ! 


Oh, lovely seene—most lovely: would that thou 
Didst not bedeck the cottage bower alone, 

But beneath every roof in beauty glow, 

‘ From the low hamlet to the lofty throne. 
Then, England, where the smiles of Heaven thine 
own, 

The bright paternal sniiles of Deity ; 

Then, my lov’d country, would thy soil be known, 
The hallow’d, and the blest, the truly free, 

And every evening hour a nation’s worship see. 











wn — 
THE IWORALIST. 


When the shades of solitude have encompass- 
ed a man; when the voice of passion is silent, 
and the song of pleasure has ceased to vibrate 
on his ear; when reason is restored to the 
throne, and every avenue is open to reflection ; 
then, if ever in his days of boyhood he was be- 
trayed into some folly of which he has in vain re- 
pented, or been led into some error whose conse- 
quences he must forever deplore, the remem- 
brances of those days will rush upon his mind, 
those scenes will be re-acted before his eyes, and 
memory will only add intenseness to the pang 
of guilt. Disappointment is in itself bitter: but 
when the remembrance of past follies is added 
to the scene of present suffering, it fills up the 
cup ofagony. But the medicine, though bitter 
is salutary, and should be drank without a mur- 
mur. If thou hast lest the hope most dear to 
thy heart, seek not to overpower the voice of 
conscience by the noise of: the world’s folly, or 
to drown the memory of thy disappointment in the 
tide of dissipation; but ponder over the vanity of 
earthly pursuits, and it may be that thy disap- 
pointments will lead thee to Him, who chasten- 
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eth whom he loveth. For he, who has lost his 
hopes of happiness here must feel that it is 
elsewhere to be sought. There is something in 
disappointment that forcibly leads the mind to 
reflect on the delusive nature of earthly plea- 
sures, and the necessity of fixing its hopes of 
happiness on a firmer basis than the vanities of 
this world. While the first burst of grief con- 
tinues, we may be tempted to murmur against 
the hand that has smitten us. But when time 
has removed the poignancy of sorrow; when we 
can look around with calmness and resignation, 
and feel that the hopes that we indulged were 
blasted forever, then we turn with disgust from 
the objects of our former desire, and seek for 
those which are more worthy of our affection.— 
As the ivy, which has wound itself around some 
prop, when that is removed, will entwine itself 
around some favorite object which will sustain it, 
so, when the heart-strings have fastened upon 
some favorite object, and are torn from it with a 
cruel violence, the broken fibres will seek a more 
faithful support. Who can experience the per- 
fidy of a supposed friend and not feel, that he 
who puts his trust in man leaneth on a broken 
reed? Who can be present at that solemn scene 
when man goeth to his long home, ‘and the 
mourners go about the streets,’ and not realize 
that “* man cometh forth like a flower €nd is cut 
down?’’—Yes! there is language in dis ner 
ment louder than the thunders of he 
it speaks to the heart, and not to the ear. Oh! 
he who has lost his hopes of happiness here, 
must indeed feel that they are to be placed on 
a more firm foundation than this earth can afford. 





+> 


Of all the ‘** old saws’’ with which the world 


werisnons there is none more true than this— 

‘Honesty is the best policy.’’ 
the moral obligation of sincerity and truth, they 
should be followed on the principle of expedien- 
cy. The single-minded man, whatever may be 
the mutations and calamities of this life, is hap- 


Setting aside 


pier than the double dealer in the midst of pros- 
perity. He ha 
posures to fear—and he sleeps more calmly on 
a matted couch, than the hypocrite on his 
downy pillow. Strange perverseness in man, to 
prefer the devious path of deception to the ar- 
rowy straightness of truth. Herein the savage 
surpasses social man—the former cannot be 
taught to utter falsehood; it forms part of the 
latter’s education. Deception walks in every 
street, and enters every dwelling. The heart of 
friendship is hollow, and the tongue of love is 
untrue. How much happier would the world be, 


s no detections to dread, no ex- 





were each man to follow the excellent advice of 
Langhorne, 

** Kneel only at the shrine of truth, 

Count freedom wealth, and virtue fame.”’ 

In the business of life, as well as in the socia! 
circle, sincerity is the ‘‘ best policy;’? it may 
save a shaken house from the involution of ruin 
with one which is falling—it may break the links 
of that chain of disaster which sometimes clanks 
over the commercial world to its astonishment 
and dismay; and if at times it leads to the loss 
of fortune, it ensures the preservation of char- 
acter. He who preserves this, can begin the 
world anew with hope and confidence—he who 
has lost it, may bid farewell to hope He ison 
the shore of life, motionless and abject, whilst 
others are onits billows.—‘* From the planks far 
scattered o’er the rocks’’ he can never ‘‘ build a 
little barque of hope’’ to bear him again on the 
stream. 





THE GRAVE. 
Oh, the grave! the grave! 
error; covers every defect; extinguishes every 
resentment. From its peaceful bosom spring 
none but fond regret and tender recollections; 
who can look down upon the grave even of an 
enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb, tha‘ 
ever he should have warred with the poor hand- 
ful of earth that lies mouldering before him! But 
the grave of those he loved—vwhat a place for 
meditation! Then it is we call up in long review 
the whole history of virtue and gentleness, and 
the thousand endearments lavishing upon.us al- 
most unheeded in the daily intercourse of ini1- 
macy—then it is we dwell upon the tenderness, 
the solemn and awful tenderness of the parting 
scene; the bed of death, with all the stifled grief; 
its noiseless attendance: its mute watchful : assi- 
duities! the last testimonies of expiring love; the 
feeble, fiuttering, thrilling—Oh! how thrilling is 
the pressure of the he ind; the last fond look of 
the glazing eye, turning upon.us even from the 
threshold of existence; the faint, faltering accents 
struggling in death to give one more assurance 
of aflections!—Aye, go to the grave of buried 
love and meditate! There’ settle the accoynt 
with thy conscience for every past endearment 
unregarded of that departed being who never— 
never—never can return to be soothed by con- 
trition!—If thou art a child, and hast ever added 
a sorrow to the soul or a furrow to the silvered 
brow of an affectionate parent—if thou art a 
husband, and hast ever caused the fond bosum 
that ventured its whole happiness in thy arms, to 
doubt one moment of thy kindness or thy trath— 
if thou art a friend, and hast ever wronged in 
thought, or word or deed, the spirit that gene- 
rous sly odnfided in thee—if thou art a lover, apa 
hast ever given one unmerited pang to the trve 
heart that now hes cold and still beneath thy 
feet,—then be sure that cvery unkind look, every 
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ungracious word, every ungenteel action will 
come thronging ‘pack upon thy memory, and 
knocking dolefully at thy soul—then be sure that 
thou wilt be down sorrowing and repentant on 
the grave, and utter the unheard groan, and pour 
the unavailing tear, more deep, more bitter, be- 
cause unheard and unavailing. 





If a man die in his infancy, he hath left us at 
dinner; it is bed-time with a man at three-secore 
and ten, and he that lives to a hundred years 
hath walked a mile after supper. This life is but 
one day of three meals, or one meal of three 
courses; childhood, youth, old age; to sup well 
is to live well, and that’s the way to sleep well; 
no man goes to bed till he dies, nor wakes till 
he be dead.—Sir T. Overbury. 





True piety and real devotion can only spring 


frem a just knowledge of God and of ourselves; 
and the relation we stand inte him. For when 
we consider ourselves as the creatures of God; 

whom he made for his honour, and as creatures 

incapable of any happiness, but what results from 
his fayour; and entirely dependent upon him for 
every thing we have and hope for; whilst we bear 
this thought in our mind, what can more prompt 
or induce us to love and fear, and trust him as 
our God, our Father, and all sufficient Friend and 
Helper? 


**Real piety looks up to God, sees, hears, feels : 


him, in every event, in every vicissitude, in al! 
places, in all seasons, and upon all occasions. 
‘t is.theory, 'vivified by experience. It is faith, 
substantiated by mental enjoyment. It is heaven 
transplanted into the human bosom, Itis the 
eadiance of the Divinity, warming and encircling 
man. [tis spiritual sense, gratifi ied | by spiritual 
sensations. Without this all- ceremonies are 
neicacioy Books, prayers, sacraments, and 
ebavations, are but a body without @ soul,astatue 





without animation. 
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My. Randolph, in a late speec! 
oring for some time, 
yoint, declared— 
‘It is clear—it is clear as—it is rather more 
lear than—the light of that window—which is 
iot very clear.”? 
This is about equal to the winding up ofa 
tain lawyer’s ves of eloguence—* My 
ni, may it pleas e your honor,’ > said he, ** is 
i) that the mind o f man can concelve——he is a2 
oairioi-—he is a—a-—friend of his cou wpa eg 
*s ai bonest man—Je is no rascal—le is Hig, 
0w, Jick and the Game.’’ 


1, after endea- 
to establish a disputed 


Lady Wallace and David Hume were partial] 

» each other. They once crossed the Frith froma 
Kinghorn to Leith together, when a v 
storm rendered the passengers appreliensive ua 
salt water death; and her ladyship’s terror im- 
iuced her to seek consolation from ler trend, 
vho with infinite seng froid, assured her, “ he 
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thought there was great probability of their be- 
coming food for fishes.’’—** And pray, my dear 
friend, »? said Lady Wallace, ‘‘ which do you 
think they will eat first??—-‘‘ Those who are 
gluttons,’’ replied the historian, ‘‘ will un- 
doubtedly fall foul of me} but the epicures will 
attack your ladyship.’’ 





A wag who keeps an oyster cellar in Newark 
N. J. advertises, among other things, ‘* wild 
birds domesticated, and stool pigeons trained to 
catch voters for the next Presidency—warranted 
to suit either party.’ 





A negro in Jamaica was tried for theft, and 
ordered to be flogged. He begged to be heard, 
which being gr anted, he asked—** If white man 
buy tolen goods, why he be no floggee too?’ 
« Well,’ said the Judge, ‘‘so he would.’ 
** Dare den,’’ replied Mungo, ‘‘ is my Massa, he 
buy tollen goods, he knew ine tollen, and yet he 
buy me.”’ wo 
LORD NORBURY. 

This ever-ready witted Nobleman was applied 
to by a collector of one of the local taxes for the 
amount of4ax.—His Lordship said he had al- 
ready paid it, and on looking to his file, discov- 
ered a receipt signed by the same collector who 
then applic: iforit. The tax-man, confounded, 
apologised i: A he best manner he could, stating 
his regret that he did not recollect it. ‘1 dare 
say,’ said my Lord, ‘you are very sorry you did 


not re ceycct t.’ 

Lord Norbury holds lands adjoining Dean — 
His Lordship’s Cattle having trespassed on his 
neighbor, the Rev. Dean had the damage valued 
by the appraisers under the late ‘Trespass Act, 
and sent his Lordshlp the bill with a polite letter, 
in which he stated that he did not value the 
amount of the compensation; but as it should 
be char; ged to his Lordship’s caretaker, it would 
make him more cautious in future e; to which he 
received the following laconic reply :— 

‘ My Dear Lean.—Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive them who trespass against us. 

Yours, NORBURY” 





A Parisian robber, who was seized for stealing 
snuff in the s! 
excusing himself, exclaimed, that he never heard 
of that law which for! 7 é > 
f that law which forbade a man to take snuff. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CONGRESS. 

‘¢ Why do you not present yourself as a can- 
didate for € ongress?”” said a lady the other day 
to her husband, who was confined to his chair 
by the gout. cW he should I my dear?’ replied 
he, 1 ‘am not qualifie ed for the station.’’ ** Nay, 

tI think you are,”? returned the wife, ‘* your 
language and actions are parliamentary. When 
bills are presented, for instance, you either or- 

r them to be laid on the table, or make a mo- 
tion te rise; though often out of order, you are 
still supported by the chair; and you ofien poke 
your nose into measures which are calculated 
io Gestroy the constitu‘ion.”’ 
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ROUSE NOT A SLEEPING WEAVER. 

An honest weaver, who occupied a most ken- 
speckle bottom room in the front /aft, had long 
been an habitual worshipper of Morpheus. He 
generally contrived to keep himself awake until 
the text was announced; when, as if he could 
dream the rest, down he sunk, as fast as a nail 
in the Tolbooth door, This at length became 
most intolerably annoying; for what was plea- 
surable repose to him, was none to the congre- 
gation, since his oblivious state was forcibly in- 
dicated by a variety of melodious tones, some- 
what less loud than those of an enraged bull. 
Such conduct, besides setting a grievous exam- 
ple to others, seemed to evince an absolute con- 
tempt for religious ordinances. The minister 
sent two elders to remonstrate with the slumber- 
ing sinner on the exceeding sinfulness of his be- 
haviour. ‘I canna help it, sirs,’ said John, 
‘I’m a hard working man a’ the week, but Sab- 
bath; and though I like the kirk and our minis- 
ter weel, unless ye ca’ the head off me, I canna 
keep me een open.’ ‘ Weel then John, if ye 
will allow Satan to exercise his power over you 
in this dovering dwamming way in the very kirk 
itself, wha gars you sit in the front laft, where 
a’ body amaist sees you? Can you no tak a back 
seat, and there your sin will be less seen and 
heard.’ ‘* Take a back seat?’ said John, ‘ na, 
na, ll never quit my cozie corner; my great- 
grandfather, my grandfather, and my father, a’ 
sat there, and there sit will John, come o’t 
what will!’ The elders, with heavy hearts, re- 
turned to the minister, and reposted the stdBborn, 
truculent and unchristian-like behaviour of the 
incorrigibly drowsy Wabster. ‘ Let him alone,’ 
replied the worthy man, ‘I think the best way to 
cure him of his sinful malady, is to affront him; 
he is a poor, but proud creature; I'll rebuke him 
before the whole congregation.’ Next Sabbath 
forenoon, the text was hardly given out, when 
as usual, down sinks John, and begins to sere- 
nade his neighbours with, if possible, more than 
his accustomed berrs. ‘ Sit up, John Thompson!’ 
cried the minister with a loud and earspliting 
voice. ‘ I’mno sleeping, sir,’ quoth John. ‘ O 
John, John, can you tell what I said last?’ ‘ Oh, 
ay, Sir; ye said, sit up John Thampson.’ 


Dr. Franklin was once a member of a body in 
which it was contended that a certain amount 
of property, (fifty dollars we think) should be re- 
quired for voting. The doctor was opposed to it. 
‘*To-day,’’ said he, ‘‘a man owns a jackass worth 
fifty dollars, and he is entitled to vote; but 
before the next election the jackass dies. The 
man in the mean time, has become more expe- 
rienced, his knowledge of the principles of go- 
vernment, and his acquaintance with mankind, 
are more extensive, and he is therefore better 
qualified to make a proper selection of rulers— 
but the jackass is dead and the man cannot vote. 
‘‘Now, gentlemen,” said he, addressing himself 
to the advecates of that qualification,—‘‘pray 
inform me, in whom is the right of suffrage? In 
the man or in the jackass?’’ 


16 





ROYAL KINDNESS. 

A ludicrous incident is mentioned by Sir John 
Sinclair, in his history of the public revenue, in 
regard to the ‘* benevolences’’? as they were 
termed, exacted by Edward IV. from his richer 
subjects. An opulent widow, advanced in years, 
was personally applied to by Edward for her 
benevolence. She was so much pleased with 
Edward’s person, (who was considered the hand- 
somest man of his time,) and the graceful man- 
ner in which he made the request, that she im- 
mediately answered—‘* By my troth, for thy 
lovely countenance, thou shalt have even twenty 
pounds.’? This sum was then so very consider- 
able, that the king tho’t himself bound, in token 
of his satisfaction, to give the old lady a kiss; 
who was so much delighted with this unexpect- 
ed mark of royal favour, that she added 20 
pounds to her former donation.—WViles’ Regis- 


ter. 
LOVE OF JUSTICE. 

A Chaplain’s place to Queen Louisa de Vaude- 
mont being vacant, a man came to beg Scipio 
Fiesque’s interest, and in order to obtain his pa- 
tronage, delivered to hima charter, which, he 
said, a lucky chance had thrown into his hands. 
After having attentively examined it, M. de 
Fiesque saw that it was an incontestible record 
absolutely decisive against himself in a consider- 
able law suit then depending for his estate of 
Leuroux. ‘‘ I am going,’’ said he to the man,‘‘to 
write word to my antagonist that he has gain- 
ed his suit, and that I am ready to pay all the 
costs and damages to which I shall be condemn- 
ed; with my letter he shall receive that charter 
which belongs to him, and which you ought to 
have delivered to him. You have thought as ill 
of me, as I must now think of you.—Be gone!’’ 


A NEW WAY OF TAKING NEWSPAPERS. 

A few mornings since, a queer looking fellow 
from some part of Vermont, the expression of 
whose face resembled the frosty side of a canal 
boat, came into our office and inquired if the 
‘Troy Budget was printed here.’’? On being 
answered in the affirmative, he said he ‘* had 
been taking the Sentinel some time, but had got 
kinder broke down, and believed he would’nt 
take it no longer; he thought he should rather 
take the Budget.’? He was assured that his 
name would be cheerfully added to our list of 
subscribers, provided he paid in advance—a rule 
which we adhere towards all strangers. The 
fellow looked as if he had been frost bitten.— 
After divers contortions of the face, and two or 
three attempts to evade our terms, he made us 
the following proposition: ** You don’t never 
let people take your paper on commission, do 
you ?”’—Troy Budget. 


A certain methodist preacher, happening to 
be in company with a good house-wife, who 
prided herself upon making the best cakes, 
sauces, sausages, and fries, in the country, tuok Ly 
occasion to reprimand what he conceived to be 
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the spirit of gluttony in the good lady. She had 
been expatiating, with a considerable degree of 
apparent relish, upon the comparative merits of 
butter, lard, dripping, &c. for shortening, for 
making cakes, paste, &c. &c. when the preacher 
said he could tell her what was better than any 
thing she had mentioned. ‘*What’s that?’ said 
she; ‘‘God’s grace,” replied the man of devotion; 
to which the good woman, who was rather hard 
of hearing, retorted, ‘‘Goose-grease ! O, goose- 
grease is very good, I know, but I always like 
butter a great deal better.” 


PEGGY GREEN. 
A BALLAD. 
Miss Peggy Green a seamstress was, 
In person tall and Jean, 
Though forty-five and drying fast, 
She stillremained Green / 





Wes she accomplished ?—could she play 
Upon the Pi-a-no— 

Speak French—ltalian—do you ask ? 
I answer, ** she could sew /” 


No wonder then that lovers two 
For her in sorrow wasted, 

Long sleepless nights—tor grievously 
Their hearts Miss Green had dasted / 


Jem Stitch the tailor, (he was one, ) 
With love whose heart did glow, 
Al! for this maid of forty five, 
Who had treated him-—sew sew / 


And wilt thou be my duck? quoth Jem, 
Says she, ’twould be no use, 

For me to be a tailor’s duck, 
I'd rather be his goose /” 


Oh! ernel Peg!” cried Jemmy Stitch, 


‘* OF all my hopes, the root, 
Niy heartis cut, by love’s sharp shears, 
Jh! do not scorn my suit /” 


{Sut love’s warm breath, it could not thaw 
his forty five years frost ; 

Says she, * Your hopes are like your legs; 
‘They’re made for to be crossed /” 

And soon poor Stitch, he waxed thin, 
His coats like shirts did sit; 

Quoth he, “If I should go off now 
Twould not be in a fit ’” 


He sickened fast—his pulse was low, 
Distress his cheeks did ravage ; 

He ate no food, save now and then 
He tried a little cabbage / 


Will Wax, the cobler pined for her, 
He too, grew thin and small, 

By reason of this Peggy Green, 
Who was his ail in ali / 


He loved her quite as ardently, 
But with as litthe use— 

He wore a Peg stuck in, bis heart, 
And pegs stuck in his shoes / 


‘My love,’ cried he, ‘‘for Peggy Green, 
It Knows of no control ; 
Her name is written in my heart, 
And graven on my so/e /” 
He sighed in vain—she Couted him, 
Her scorn he deeply felt, 
Like flowers killed by eruel frost, 
He soon began to welt ’ 
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Now when she saw their love so true, 
To choose she knew not which; 
Three days she nothing did but think, 
The fourth day saw her Stitch / 


And now it was not long before 
Wax heard the woful news, 
That Jemmy Stitch his rival was, 

A standing in his shoes / 


His heart was broken, when he saw things 
Had come to such a pass ; 

** My days are numbered now |” 
* And near me is my /ast /” 


sigh’d he, 


In vain to him the doctors did, 
Their pills and physie send ; 

He failed apace—his eyes grew dim, 
And nearer waxed his end / 


A lack a day ! he cried, is she 
To me forever lost! 
I cannot—cannot give up Peg, 
And then gave up the ghost! 
Now Mr. Stitch, and Mrs. Stitch, 
Increased in joy and, riches ; 
And soon forgot poor Willey Wax, 
Whilst tending ttle Stitches / 





Cardinal Richelieu one day said to M. de Lort, 
a celebrated physician, ‘* I am grey-headed, 
yet my beard is black. Your head is black, am 
your beard grey ; can you account for these ap- 
pearances, doctor ?’’ ‘‘ Easily,’’ replied de Lort. 
‘‘tney proceed from exercise; from the labour o! 
the parts. Your Eminence’s brains have labour- 
ed hard, and so have my jaw.’’ 





MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

‘Ah! John, how do you do?’’ said a livened 
servant to a brother bone-polisher, in Pall Mal, 
on Monday. ‘*Very well, William, I thank you,” 
was the reply, ‘‘excuse my glove,’’ stretching out 
his paw, with a kid glove upon it. 


The following is the copy of a sign, in North 
Wales, above a cobler’s shop in the village ot 
Henllan:—‘‘Pryce Dyas, Coblar, daler in Bacco 
Shag and Pig tale. Bacon and Gingerbread Egs 
laid every morning by me, and very good Para- 
dise, inthe Summer Gentlemen and Lady can 
have good Tae and Crumpets and straw berry 
with a skim milk; because I cant get no cream 

N. B. Shuse and boots mended very well.” 





A SMART REPROOF. 

In a certain department of a Custom-house 
not a hundred miles distant, a gentieman connect- 
ed with the said department, being earnestly 
requested to stop a few minutes longer, seized 
his hat, buttoned his coat, and bolted off, declar- 
ing he would not stop a moment longer ‘‘for the 
king.’’ **Perhaps, Mr. ,”’ remarked the 
disappointed party, ‘‘you might not stop for a 
king, but I’m sure you would for a sovereign.” 





New Conundrum.—Why are ladies like stage 
drivers? Because their first object is to secure 
the mails. 
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AMERICAN TITLES. 

Abroad, they have a notion that our titles are 
hereditary, if nothing more; that a judge is only 
a judge while in office, but after he is out of of 
fice; and that all his boys are called judges; so 
with our generals, and our excellencies, and our 
honors. The followimg anecdote we have just 
heard from the mouth of a friend of ours, who 
though himself a general, has a very just idea 
of the worth of a militia title, in the household 
business of life.— Yankee. 

A man was elected to the captaincy of a troop 
in Ohio. His children heard of the fact at supper, 
and after they had got to bed were talking about 
it. Said one of them ‘* Well but our Josh, I say 
though, aint we all capun’s now !’’ On hearing 
this, the mother who lay in a bed close to the 
boys, called out—**No you fool; only your father 
an’ me’s capun’s.”’ 


MUD AND DUST. 

I’ve often wonder’d why it is 

That Washington’s so muddy, 
And why it is so dusty too. 

Has often been my study; = 4 
At length the reason I have guess’d 

Nor longer shall be doubting ; 
You’re blind with Legislative dust ; 

The mud proceeds from spouting. 


A citizen dying greatly in debt, ‘ Farewel!,” 
said one of his creditors, ‘*there is so much of 
mine gone with him.” ‘ And he carried so 
much of mine,” saidanother. A person hearing 
them make their several complaints, said, 
* Well, I see now, that tho’ a man carry nothing 
of his own out of the world, yet he may carry a 
great deal of other men’s.” 


As Sir Walter Scott was riding (a few weeks 
ago) witha friend in the neighborhood of Ab- 
botsford, he came to a fieldgate, which an Irish 
beggar, who happened to be near, hastened to 
open for him. Sir Walter was desirous of re- 
warding this civility by the present of a sixpence, 
but found that he had not so small a coin in his 
purse. ‘*Here, my good fellow,’’ said the Ba- 
ronet, ‘“‘here is a shilling for you, but mind, you 
owe me sixpence.’’ ‘*God bless your Honor!”’ 
exclaimed Pat, ‘‘may your Honor live till I pay 
you!”’—Lit. Gaz, 


The following traditionary anecdote of Crom- 
well is from the relation of an old man, who 
had heard it repeated many times in his youth 
by some ancient members of his family. During 
the times of the commonwealth, there befel a 
scarcity of corn in consequence of a short har- 
vest. Though it was known that the preceding 
years had produced plentiful crops, yet the far- 
mers of those days, like forestallers and control- 
lers of the markets in later times, artificially in- 
creased the scarcity by withholding their grain 
from the public till a famine appeared to threat- 
en the metropolis. Upon a market day (I was 
told by my narrator) at Uxbridge, a stout, rubi- 
cund respectable, gentlemanly man, dressed like 





a substantial country yeoman, purchased nearly 
all the supply of grain in the market. The far- 
mers, supposing him to be employed by some 
merchants, probably by government, were well 
pleased with him, and invited him to dine at 
one of the inns in their company, which invi- 
tation ‘he accepted. After dinner, whilst re- 
galing themselves over their tankards, &c. he 
told them he had a large commission for corn, 
and was disposed to give a good price. He like- 
wise offered a premium to him who brought the 
greatest quantity for sale. Accordingly, on the 
next market day, Uxbridge had never displayed 
a larger supply of corn. Then too our substan- 
tial yeoman, with several attendants and bags of 
gold. He purchased and paid for nearly all the 
grain that was brought. The competition 
among the farmers for the prize had emptied many 
a groaning granary, and the lucky farmer who 
had brought the greatest quantity was called for 
by the gentlemanly purchaser, to receive at his 
hands the promised douceur. Exultingly he re- 
ceived and pocketed the money : but as he was 
turning away from his liberal customer, he was 
asked by that gentleman to return him two 
pence, which the farmer did accordingly. The 
gentleman, with a commanding air, and a severe 
tone, thus addressed him:—** Dost thou know 
what thy two pence is for?’? He answered, 
‘No.’ ‘Well, then, Ill tell thee. I consider 
that thou art the greatest rogue in this market 
This two pence is to purchase a cord to hang 
thee withal. Corporal Stubbs,’’ addressing one 
of his pretended servants, ‘‘there lives a cord 
twister over the way, With this two pence buy 
thee a rope, and hang this fellow upon the sign 
post of this very house, as a warning to all such 
accursed Achans : for surely, as saith the scrip. 
ture, ‘cursed is he that withholdeth bread from 
the poor.’’? The immediate execution cof the 
farmer took place, for it was Cromwell who 
commanded it, and Uxbridge market, for the 
future, was well and regularly supplied with 
grain. 


A little man asking how it happened that 
many beautiful ladies took up with but indiffer- 
ent husbands, after many fine offers? was thus 
aptly answered by a mountain maiden.—A young 
friend of hers, during a walk requested her to go 
into a delightful canebrake, and there get him 
the handsomest reed; she must get it in once 


going through, without turning, She went and 
coming out, brought him quite a mean reed.— 
When he asked, if that was the handsomest one 
she saw? ‘Oh no,’’ replied she. I saw many 
finer as I went along, but I kept on in hopes of 
a much better, until I had gotten nearly through 
and then was obliged to select the best that was 


left.’ 
Ne ne ae 


When any body’s behaviour disturbs you dis- 
miss the image of the injury, and bethink yourself 
whether you have not been guilty of the same 
fault. Such reflections are the most certain way 
of becoming truly wise and pious. 
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THE SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
No. VII. 
Botanic Name>y ROSA MUSCOSA. 
English Name {Moe Rose. 
French NameJ Jtose Mousseuse. 

‘The Rose hasever been deemed the queen of flowers, 
by the poets and novelists. Itis alsotheir emblem of 
beauty, and deservedly esteemed and prized from China 
to America. 

All the roses form a splendid genus, containing near- 
ly one hundred species, with innumerable varieties. ‘They 
are all confined to the temperate zone of the northern 
hemisphere, but are found in the four parts of the world, 
native and wild. North America has about twenty-five 
native species. In their original state, the flowers are 
simple, with five petals only, but they double easily, even 
without culture, and by long cultivation, many become 
crowded with petals. 

The fragrance of the rose is proverbial and highly 
perfumed ; some species, however, are nearly scentless, 
while others afford an ambrosial perfume. The Rosa 
moschata, or musk rose, a native of Barbary, is the 
most fragrant, and affords the genuine otto of roses. 

The moss rose has thus been called because the stem 
and ealix appear to be covered with moss, or a kind of 
mossy pubeseence. It is a tenant of our gardens; but its 
native place is not ascertained. 

All the roses grow on small shrubs, with thorns, and 
compound leaves with three to eleven folioles. The blos- 
soms are commonly in bunches, and the color variable, 
althouzh the rose color predominates in most of the spe- 
cies and varicties; but there are also white, red, pur- 
ple and yellow roses ; but no blue roses, and the black 
roses are only of a dark purple. 

Roses are easily cultivated and very hardy. They 
grow from seeds, cuttings, &c! and may be grafted or 
Inoculated on each other. 

The moss rose has large leaves, with three or five foli- 
oles, oval subcordate serrate: the flowers grow on long 
peduncles, three to seven together: thorns are only seen 
on the stems. The germ and fruit is oboval; the calix 
has five unequal mossy jagged segments; the corol or 

_petals, are of a fine red, and sweetly fragrant. The 
*main beauty of this kind, consists in the contrast between 
the green moss and blushing flowers. 

Roses are the type ofa natural family, the Rosac- 
cous, and belong to Icosandria of Linneus, although 
they have more than twenty stamens. They are the 
emblem of FEMALE BEAUTY. 


No. VIII. 
ARUM DRACUNCULUS. 
English Name ¢Common Dragon Plant. 
French NameJ Gouet Draron. 

This is a strange plant, the leaves of which have been 
compared to the claws of a dragon, whence the com- 
mon name. It belongs to the genus Arum, type of the 
family of AnoipESs ; Linneus has put it in Gynandria, 
by mistaking the spatha for a corolla. 

There is in America a species very near this, called 
Arum Dracontium, which has similar leaves, less un- 
dulate, and blossoms smaller, and even with a longer 
spadix or central pillar. 

All the Arums are singular plants; they have tube- 
rose roots, often like a turnip, whence the name of In- 
dian turnip, given to several in America ; and the blos- 
soms are very peculiar, being formed by a large spatha 
or involucrum, often shaped like the ear of an animal, 
and having in the centre a pillar or spadix, bearing at 
the base the triflowers. 

This dragon plant is eultivated in the gardens for its 
oddity rather than beauty; it is scentless, and a native 
of the South of Europe. Two large leaves spread out 
im a pedate form, or like claws, formed by many ob- 
long acute undutate segments. The spatha is purple, 
syal, acute, longer than the spadix, 

It isthe emblem of FEROCITY. 
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Botanic Name 





Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets sinews ; 
Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones: 
Shakespeare. 














FRIENDSHIP. 
Is there on earth a greater treasure, 

Than a true and faithful friend, 

Or can there be a greater pleasure, 

Than on friendship doth depend. 
Sweet Friendship, soother of our care, 

‘Thou solace of a wounded heart ; 
What with thy blessings can compare, 

Ov what such comfort e’er impart. 
What, when with sorrow sore opprest, 

With wretchedness without relief, * 
So dear as some congenial breast, 

With whom to share our inward grief ? 
Some bosom friend with heart sincere, 
With qualities that might endear, 

And who, the sympathetic tear 
Would willing shed, our woes to hear. 


What though suspicion’s foulest stain 
Attack my virtue, or my fame, 

And scoffs invidious and disdain, 
Attendant be upon my name; 

Let enemies ferocious press 
Me to destroy, none to defend, 

Still care I not if I possess 
One true, one just and faithful friend. 


If poverty with gloomy train 

Should cloud my cheerful prospects o’er, 
And wealthy friends refuse again 

That friendship whieh I own’d before— 
If tamish’d partner’s mournful sigh, 
And starving children, meet mine eye, 
With nought to give, with nought to save 
Exhausted nature from the grave— 
Distracted, wretched—Oh! what then 
Is dearer than one faithful friend. SENEX 


LINES. 
While night surrounds the silent earth, 
And fatal joys, and giddy mirth 
No more disturb the breast ; 
While the concerns and cares of life, 
And thoughts of danger or of strive, 
All, all have sank to rest ; 


To thee, oh, omnipotent pow’r, 
At this still, sacred, solemn hour, 
In silenee and alone, 
Conscious of my offences, now 
Yn calm submission do I bow 
Prostrate before thy throne. 
If human nature, frail and weak, 
Uas caus’d me thy commands to break, 
And wander from the right, 
Oh let it be thy gracious will, 
‘Yhat by good actions I may still 
Find favour in thy sight. 
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How oft soe’er my feet may run 

Into those paths [ ought to shun, 
And instantly abhor, 

To me thy guardian spirit send, 

And grace and resolution lend, 

That I may sin no more. 


In those Elysian fields above, 

Where nought but gratitude and love 
Forever echo round ; 

The blest behold thee face to face, 

There sin and sorrow have no place, 
And happiness no bound, 


When griev’d by anguish or disease, 
Teach me to yield to thy decrees, 

As Death’s dark hour draws nigh ; 
Then send one ray to cheer the gloom, 
That clouds the passage to the tomb, 

And fix my hopes on high. R. 





THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 
“Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom 
thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah, and 
offer him there for a burnt offering upon one of the 


mountains which I will tell thee of.” 


Gen. chap. 22. ver. 2. 
Slow roll’d the morning mists away, 
And richly glow’d the eastern skies, 
When distant far the Patriarch view’d, 
Moriah’s lofty mount arise. 


Beside him gay and blithsome walk’d, 
The child of promise, son of joy, 

Abram beheld, with mournful eyes, 
The smiles of the unconscious boy, 


As gay he pluck’d the summer rose, 
And from its bosem brush’d the dew ; 
Or laughing in his heart-felt glee, 
O’er the green meadows lightly flew. 


‘The father sick’ning turns away, 

Tis nature pleads within his heart; 
But faith resumes its wonted sway, 

And far all murm’ring thoughts depart. 


¢It is my Son, my only son, 

On whom my expectations rest; 
The child of Sarah, fondly loved, 

In whom all nations shall be blest.’’ 


But how (would unbelief suggest) 
If he to death becomes a prey; 
Not so the Patriarch, firma he cries, 

«Tis God commands and } obey.” 


They reach Meriah’s lofty height, 
The beauteous boy in wonder eries, 
*¢ My father, lo! the fire and wood, 
But where’s the Lamb for seerifice ?”” 


A pang pervades the patriarch’s heart, 
He strives a starting tear to hide, 

The weakness past, he cries my son, 
God will himself a Lamb “ provide.” 


Firmly he builds the altar there, 
The wood is laid, his son is bound, 
The glitt’ring knife is rais’d—when lo! 
A sudden glory shines around. 


** Lay not thy hand upon the lad, 
(A voice in heavenly aceent cries,) 
For now I know thou fearest God, 
Since thou hast not from sacrifice 
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Withheld thy son, thy only son” -+ 
Abram with wonder and delight, 
Looks up, and in the thicket near, 

A struggling Lamb appears in sight. 


Did I not trust God would provide 
A Lamb, the faithful patriarch cries, 
And then with grateful, joyful heart, 
He offered it for sacrifice. 


Whilst we applaud the patriarch’s faith, 
Which did on Israel’s God rely, 

Let us with wonder and with love, 
Turn to the mount of Calvary. 


There for our sins the Lamb of God, 
Endured reproach, contempt and pain ; 
And wondrous love for rebels there, 
A spotless sacrifice was slain! 


God gave his son, his only son, 

For us to bleed by murd’rous hands, 
And shall we murmur to resign, 

Our Isaacs’ too when he commanis ? 


Ah no! his faithfulness we'll trust, 
Nor wish, nor dare to disobey, 
For he who gave our dearest joys, 

Has surely right to take away. ZILLAH. 
THE GENIUS OF POESY. 
When first the Almighty mandate spoke, 
From Chaos mighty man; 
When light fair nature first awoke, 
And o’er Creation’s cradle broke, 
Then poetry began. 





Yon brilliant balls sublime that hang, 
In bright unbounded space, 

On golden harps the anthem rang, 

And sweet seraphic songs they sang, 
Of God’s unceasing grace. 

But when on glorious Calvary, 
The Saviour did expire, 

And died, that mankind might be free, 

The angels swept to liberty, 
The everlasting lyre. 

Then Poesy, whieh long ere this 
Had but a form above, 

Descended with a song of bliss, 

The heir of hope and happiness, 
And minister of love. 


The chureh received her in her arms, 
And fair Religion smiled, 

And bless’d the maid of many charms, 

Whose song so oft devotion warms, 
Jehovah’s eldest child. 

The world receiv’d her, and full long 
Hath heard her numbers roll, 

The sweetest of the tuneful throng, 

The soul of sympathy and song, 
The language of the soul. 


Pythagoras delighted, hung 
Upon her lovely lay; 
And while,her Lydian lyre she strung, 
E’en Plato bless’d her tuneful tongue, 
And gave the blooming bay. 


From Grecia to the Isles she pass’d, 
. > 
And to Italia’s shore, 
Where Rome reeeiv’d the mzid at last, 
And Genius smiles upon her east, 
> , 
And begg’d her ne’er to soar. 
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The Circus and the Theatre, 
She deign’d to visit long, 
And touch’d the heart of love so dear, 
And drew full oft the tender tear, 
With her symphonious song. 


Down the dark tide of time she came, 
Thro’ empires of renown, 
And gather’d flow’rs of fairest fame, 
And gain’d the thunders of acclaim, 
A bright and brilliant crown. 


A pilgrim bark in beauty bright, 
Stuck on Columbia’s strand, 

And lo! each freeborn son of light, 

Rejoiced in fair unfeign’d delight, 
Throughout our lovely land. 


And when she struck to LIBERTY, 
The loud resounding lyre, 
The WORLD astonish’d heard the glee, 
And hail’d Columbia bright and free, 
And blest the Muse’s fire. 
MILFORD BARD. 


THE ROVER’S LAST HOUR. 

Yes, I have come to gaze on thee again, 

‘Lo hear once more the sound of friendly voices, 

And die beneath a hospitable roof. 

Oh! I have been a weed upon the wave, 

‘Loss’d, broken, shattered by the storms of fate— 

Deserted too by all, save one alone— 

She in peril and disgrace, i weal and woe 

Has clung to me with fondness—her song has chas’d 

, Despair and sorrow from me—her gentle voice 

She sooth’d the agonies of soul that oft 

Have tortur’d me; still she clings to me now life is 

Waning fast. The same kind hand still smooths my pil- 

low, 

The same sweet voice now cheers my dying hours. 

Wilder, well you know the prize of woman’s love, 

“Lis that alone which often saves the wretch 

From hastening unprepared to that high presence 

Where worldly cares and worldly happiness 

Alike are all forgotten. The voice of love 

Falls soothing on the heart like rain upon 

The fever’ earth—mine ! Oh God, how sear’d it was, 

How blighted, desolate and hapless, until 

it felt and yielded fond return to that dear love, 

Of which I was unworthy—awhile, awhile, 

Oh! lite, yet linger with me; I must be brief— 

‘The bond which bound me to a lawless crew 

Is long since broken—unknown, unhonor’d, 

TI have serv’d my country—Britain’s proud flag 

Is humbled, and this glorious banner, 

Whose stripes and brilliant stars must sure increase, 

Among the nations of the earth, will long 

Be honoe’d. Yes, Wilder, we have triumphed. 
SELIM, 


RELIGION. 
Ah, whither shall the wand’rer fly, 
Oppress’d with grief and cares, 
To shun misfortune’s dreaded pangs, 
And life’s deceitful snares? 


Where’er his erring footsteps tread, 
No refuge can he find 
From baneful passions that distract 
His ever wav’ring mind. 
Let him to proud ambition’s dome, 
With confidence aspire, 
And scarce will he have reach’d its height, 
Ere his fond hopes expire. 





Or, dazzled by false pleasure’s charm, 
Let him pursue its gleam, 

And fearless and unheedingly, 
Rush down the fatal stream. 


Full late, alas! will he discern 
‘The folly of his course, 

And turn to seek for happiness, 
In some unsullied source. 


If to religion’s cheering ray, 
He cast his wistful eyes, 

?T will soon dispel the murky gloora 
That o’er his spirit lies. 


Oh, blest support and guide of youth, 
Strength of declining years, 

Thy balm can heal the bleeding heart, 
Aud dry the mourner’s tears. 


Oh, be our stay and solace here, 
‘To smooth life’s destin’d road, 
And lead us to a happier sphere, 
The blissful seat of God. R. 


THE GREEK CHIEFTAIN’S DEATH. 
Oh! if there be on this earthly sphere, 
A boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 
"Tis the last libation liberty draws, 
From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause ! 
T M. 
Now wounded and weary, around their commander, 
The vanquish’d Romeliots gather apace ; 
And the moon beams, which through the dark foli- 
age wander, 
Show the rage of the battle sull gleams on each 
face: 
But its clamor is hushed; nought is heard, save the 
flowing 
Of the distant war trump, or Karaiskaki’s groan ; 
Or perchance trick’ling blood from some warrior’s 
wound flowing, 
Who mourns his chief’s sufferings but stifles his 
own. 


Now hush e’en pulsation! The hero is speaking, 
While the blood heaving spurts at each agonized 
throe ; 
“My friends I must go, but my spirit still reeking, 
With martyrised blood, yet shall charge ’gainst 
the foe! 
As freedom’s supporters, my all you inherit ; 
To my son,— ah God! that my boy lives a slave! 
I leave but my sword, ’gainst my murderers to bear it, 
Till, as liberty’s offering, it hallows my grave. 
Let him look on its blade with owr tyrant’s blood 
smoking, 
And swear by his sire it never shall dry, 
And you, fellow soldiers, to battle !—invoking 
My shade you prevail—Xaraiskaki your ery!” 
His spirits evanished—the struggle is over! 
Each bosom responds his last tremulous sigh, 
And swears, to revenge him they’!! combat forever, 
And hunt out their tyrants, or—curse them and die! 


Now a purple dy’d hand is thrown towards heav- 
en 
And a calm solemn voice breaks the stillness of 
night; 
«By the arm which yon witnessing planet hath driven, 
The guide of the tempest, the God of the fight; 
By the graves of our fathers, with blood saturated ; 
By our firesides tone, by the shrines they profane; 
Our loved kindred murdered, our land desolated ; 
And lastly, ky brave Karaiskaki’s sad mane ; 
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We swear, that the torrent of tyranny pouring, 
On Grecia’s loved bosom, shall triumph no more; 
That our swords shall not rust, till the sea round us 
waving, 
Shall again kiss our birth place, a disenthrall’d shore. 
May that false heart which shrinks to distil detesta- 
tion, 
In bloody revenge on our thrice brutal fce, 
Be clothed in the curses and hate of his nation, 
And die reft of the child who might soften his woe!” 


They knelt onthe earth, and raised their eyes stream- 


ing, 
Till they shone in the moon beam, so placid and 
fair, 
And with cheeks warmly flushed, and lurid eyes 
gleaming, 


Each patriot re-echoed the awful, “‘ We swear.” 
Philadelphia, Feb. 11, 1828. ARION. 





LINES 
Written for a Lady's Album. 
This world is full of fancied joy, 
Pursued with eager breath; 
Its pleasure proves a fleeting toy 
And all is false but death. 


The bloom that glows upon that cheek, 
That eye that beams so clear,' 

Shall try, but try in vain to keep 
That lustre shining there. 

The cold withering damps of time, 
Shall sully life’s bright hue, 

And prove at last this thought sublime, 
That Death alone is true. » 


Why should we prize earth’s faithless toys, 
They serve but to degrade ; 
One single breath divides these joys, 
From those that never fade. 
THE ATHENS MINSTREL. 


CHRISTIAN HOPE. 

O tell me not of mortal hopes and fears, 

When on the shores that bound this vale of tears, 

The soul is hovering. In that solemn hour, 

Ahi! what is earthly pride, or earthly power; 

Then give me not the laurell’d conqueror’s crown, 

Then give me not the warrior’s proud renown, 

What can those toys avail in life’s decline, 

If still L eannot call a Saviour mine. 

Give me that hope to cheer life’s fading even, 

Whose source is mercy, and whose object Heaven; 

That hope, which taught the martrr’s soul to dare 

The most appalling form that death can wear, 

Taught him to pass, without a trembling heart, 

‘The line, where mortal and immortal part; 

Supplied his wishes, wiped his falling tears, 

Removed his sorrows and repelled his fears. 

With such a hope how calmly could | see 

All sinking, fading, but eternity ; 

Smile to behold the light of life decay, 

And bless the hand that quench’d its latent ray. 
ARCOLO, 





‘THE LOST STAR.”—By L. E. L. 
Alight is gone from yonder sky, 
A star has left its sphere ; 
The beantitul—and do they die 
In yon bright world as here? 
Will that star leave a lonely place, 
A darkness on the night? 
No! few will miss its lovely face, 
And none think heaven less bright! 





What wert thou star of ? vanquished one, 
What mystery was thine? 

Thy beauty from the east is gone : 
What was thy sway and sign? 

Wert thou the star of opening youth ? 
And is it then for thee, 

Its frank glad thoughts, its stainless truth, 
So early cease to be ? 


Of hope ?’—and was it to express 
How soon hope sinks in shade ; 

Or else of human loveliness, 
In sign how it will fade ? 

How was thy dying like the song, 
In music to the last, 

An echo flung the winds among, 
Aud then forever past? 


Or did’st thou sink as stars whose light 
The fair moon renders vain ? 

The rest shine forth the next dark night; 
Thou didst not shine again. 

Didst thou fade gradual from the time 
The first great curse was hurled, 

Till lost in sorrow and in crime, 
Star of our early world? 


Forgotten and departed star! 
A thousand glories shine 
Round the blue midnight’s regal car, 
Who then remembers thine ? 
Save when some mournful bard like me 
Dreams over beauty gone, 
And in the fate that waited thee, 
Reads what will be his own. . 





DEATH. 


Offspring of sin! dread name indeed, 
The King of terrors sure thou art; 
That awful messenger that bids 
The immortal soul from earth depart. 


When thou dost come, we can’t delay, 
Nor can we of thy coming know, 
Thou like the midnight prowler com’st, 
And strik’st the dreadful fatal blow. 


At thy command, the mortal part 
Must moulder with its parent dust, 
The spirit wing its rapid flight 
To meet the judgment of the just. 


To hear pronoune’d its final doom, 
** Depart to everlasting woe,” 

Or “* come thou up, possess the land, 
Where streams of milk and honey flow.” 


From hence arise those anxious fears 
That must corrode the sinner’s breast, 

If thou should’st with relentless hand, 
His wayward course perchance arrest. 


Thy sting, thy parent sin, must pierce 
With cruel shafts his troubl’d soul; 
While waves on waves of sorrow rise, 
Like billows in the tempest roll. 


These constitute that wild dismay 
Attendant on thy summons, Death, 
Which evil doers e’er display 
At yielding up their parting breath. 


But he who ean like Moses view 
The promis’d land from Pisgah’s height, 
Will hail thee as the welcome triend 


Of all who fight the faithful fight. 
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WOMAN. 
The fabling bards of Greece have said, 
When sin first stained the mind, 
Life’s blessings all the sinner fled, 
Save Hope, which staid behind. 


But they have sung in strains untrue, 
For still to cheer his way, 

A light remained of lovelier hue 
Than Hope could e’er display. 


°T was woman ever at his side, 
Faithful in weal and woe; 

She the dread bolts of wrath defied, 
And shared each falling blow. 


Heaven pitying saw that faithful form, 
So tender and so fair, 

Support her lord amid the storm, 
And save him from despair. 


Her tender look and patient smile, 
Celestial favor won; 

Man’s doom was chang’d from pain to toil ; 
He was not quite undone. 


E’en then to her such charms were given, 
By the divine behest, 
As oft can make of earth a heaven, 
Where man can yet be blest! 
Philadelphia, Dec. 5, 1827. 


ANDRE’S REQUEST. 


It is not the fear of death 
That damps my brow, 

It is not for another breath 
I ask thee now. 

I can die with a lip unstirr’d 
And a quiet heart— 

Let but this prayer be heard 
Ere I depart. 


I can give up my mother’s look, 
My sister’s kiss, 

I can think of love—yet brook 
A death like this! 

I can give up the young fame 
I burn’d to win— 

All—but the spotless name 
I glory in. 

Thine is the power to give, 
Thine to deny, 

Joy for the hour I live, 
Calmness to die. 

By all the brave should cherish— 
By my dying breath— 

I ask that [ may perish 
With a soldier’s death ! CASSIUS. 

JERUSALEM. 

There is a gloom that pressés on the soul, 

As deeds of other days and ages roll 

Before my sight. I see their shadowy forms ; 

I hear the raging of the thousand storms 

That oft have wreck’d the world; I feel the sigh 

That rises o’er a nation’s destiny. 

I see destruction raise her vengeful hand, 

Sharpen her sword, and wave her threatening brand, 

And empires tremble, and a nation’s power 

Seems like the fading vision of an hour. 

There is a gloom where ancient Marathon 

Spreads her broad bosom to the eastern sun ; 

Where Grecian conquerors and Persian slaves, 

Alike unhonor’d and unknown their graves, 

Slept undisturbed amid the battle’s roar, 

When classic Athens sunk to rise no more. 





But still there is « lonelier gloom that reigns 
In changeless sadness o’er Judea’s plains; 
A lovelier gloom encircles Calvary’s mount, 
Moriah’s summit and Bethesda’s fount. 
Where once Jehovah’s praise was wont to sound, 
And every foot pressed consecrated ground, 
Where with each mora the humble prayer arose, 
And thankful praises blessed the evening’s close, 
Now the proud standard of the crescent waves 
In guilty triumph o’er a land of slaves, 
That sacred mount in earlier days of time, 
Unstained with blood and undebased by crime, 
That mount where uncreated glory shone, 
Awed Israel’s tribes, and made a godhead known, 
Now lifts his head to meet the morning ray, 
Or catch the last beams of departing day, 
In lonely grandeur. For the rising prayer 
And rapturous song are heard no longer there, 
Save where perhaps some mosque profane may rise, 
And with unhallowed praise insult the skies, 
Spread an impostor’s guilty fame abroad, 
And join the name of Mahomet with God. 
Ceased have the crowds of Israel’s tribes to wait 
In solemn reverence at the temple’s gate ; 
The warm aspirings of the soul are erushed, 
The sacred breathings of devotion hushed, 
The altar’s cold, the notes of praise are fled, 
The shrine’s deserted, and the priests are dead. 

ARCOLO, 


THE MARINER’S SERENADE. 
Air of the Canadian Voyageurs. 

Blow breezes, blow, 
While lightly we row 

Our boat thro’ the waters, when calmly they sleep,, 
Sweet is the night, ~ 
The moon beams are bright 

Dancing upon the deep. 


Come, come, 
Lady love come, 
Leave thy young slumbers, thy lover is near thee ; 
Home, home, 
The ocean his home, 
On land only thou art lov’d dearly. 


Sleep haste away, 
Tarry not until day, 
Thanks, dear one, thou’rt coming, thy footsteps I hear, 
Now swiftly row, 
Blow, breezes blow, 
Rest love, there’s naught to fear. 


Gay, gay, 
Speed we away, 
Our barque lightly dances upon the blue sea, love, 
Tempests shall sleep, 
While thou’rt on the deep, 
Smiling thy blessings on me, love. SELIM. 
LIFE’S LONELY HOUR. 
The days of thy youth—have they passed away, 
With their visions of glorious light? 
The hopes of thy youth—did their promise decay 
Like flowers in the cold winds blight? 
Weep not the lost vision—the faded ower— 
There’s a bitterer cup for life’s lonely hour. 


Dost thou worship a name ?—and have glory and 
fame, 
Like shadows, thy grasping fled ? 
Or sigh for the trappings that wealth may claim, 
While penury’s vale thou must tread ; 
Mourn not the vain strife for gold, glory, or power— 
They would bring no joy to life’s lonely hour. 
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When man’s strength is bowed, and his eye is dim, 
And his heart bears the frost of the grave, 
Go, whisper the wreck of the world to him, 
And bid him one relic to save ! 
He would ask not gold, glory, or pleasure or power— 
But the Jove that would sooth life’s lonely hour. 


And tho’ shadows are falling, one by one, 
Yet man’s heart should ne’er yiekl to care, 

Till, in age, he draws nigh to his own hearth stone, 
And finds none to love him there, 

No dear voice to greet him in hall or bower,— 

O! then he may weep—’tis life’s lonely hour ! 


Yes, then he may weep—but he may not despair— 
For Mercy is hovering near, 

And kindly she listens the broken prayer, 
And treasures the contrite tear, 

And points, through Death’s gloom, to her glorious 

Bower. 
Where the life we shall live hath no lonely hour. 
CORNELIA. 





TO ROSALIE. 
MY FLOWER GARDEN. 


How oft along its borders have I stray’d, 
And view’d its treasures charmingly display’d ; 
The rose, the lily, flourish’d side by side, 
And the gay tulip rais’d its head in pride, 
As conscious of its power, while round them grew, 
in pleasing contrast bright with azure hue, 
The modest violet delicately sweet; 
While restless zephyrs linger’d but to meet, 
And bear their odours as they wander’d by, 
And on the glowing twilight richly sigh. 
There many a flow’r from foreign regions borne, 
hose parent plant perchance those scenes adorn, 
Where wild untaught the pagan wears his bow’r, 
And thinks some spirit breathes in every flow’r; 
ere as he views the carmine of the sky, 
Still thinks his guardian spirit hovers nigh, 
Reveal’d and glowing in the blushing rose, 
And to that flow’r pre-eminence bestows, 
They cherished here; forget their native land, 
Blest with our dews, and by our breezes fann’d, 
In rival beauty blooms our own wild flow’rs, 
Cull’d from our fields, and woodlands, and their pow’rs 
Uniting please, and lead the raptur’d heart, 
To scorn the insulting feeble works of art. 
And happier I have felt while ling’ring there, 
Alone divested of ali other care; 
Yes, happier than in fashion’s giddy throng, 
That all our best and noblest feelings wrong, 
I’ve nurs’d my favourite flow’rs, my choicest store, 
And seen some beauties not observ’d before ; 
V’ve mark’d the tender plant, the bud expand 
In all its bloom, whilefround on ev’ry hand 
The mind reflecting might a moral read, 
From nature’s book, nor hope nor fancy need 
A brighter picture of life’s changing hour, 
Than dwells in ev’ry transjent fading flow’r. 
CORDELIA. 


TO MISS 


Oft have I mark’d the lovely smile, 
Soft beaming from thine eye, 

And gaz’d with pleasure for a while, 
Nor dream’d that thou could sigh. 





But when I saw the trembling tear, 
Bright sparkling on thy cheek, 

My heart was fill’d with anxious fear, 
Lest thou of woe should speak. 





For much I should regret to know, 
That sorrow wounds thy breast, 

And bids those pearly tears to flow, 
Oft to disturb thy rest. 


But if my muse can wake a strain, 
My harp e’er sound a lay, 

To wile thy bosom of its pain, 
Pll sing thy cares away. 


Then tell me why thy gentle heart, 
Appears so oft to mourn, 

And I will strive to ease the smart, 
And pluck the rankling thorn. 


For I can weep for other’s woe, 
And sympathize with you, 
Grief early taught my tears to flow, 
My heart has felt it too. GLORVINA. 





SONG. 
Airn—Magegy Lawdor. 


My heart with thee fore’er must be, 
Tho’ fortune’s smiles may leave thee; 
My song shall cheer thy misery, 
When sorrow’s keen may grieve thee— 
Then be thou true to me, my love, 
Where’er thou may’st wander, 
For faithful unto thee, my love, 
Will be thy poor Miranda. 


When evening over hill and dale 
Steals softly, silence bringing, 

And Philome! her nightly tale 
Unto the gale is singing ; 

Then to the bower, where oft we’ve met, 
To think on thee I’! wander ; 

Oh! never, never, dear forget 


Thy faithful poor Miranda. SELIM. 





LINES. 


Spring may come, and chase the gloom, 

That winter o’er our path has spread; 

Spring may come, but can the tomb 
Give back its dead. 


The sun his brightest beams shall shed, 

And earth her fairest flowers shall give ; 

But suns, nor flowers can wake the dead, 
And bid them live. 


What tho’ all nature wears a smile, 
And spring’s sweet birds are warbling near ; 
From warbling birds we’ll turn awhile, 

And drop a tear, 


When last our hearts with lightsome bound, 

Sprang forth to meet thee, joyous May, 

Were there not those amongst us found 
Who've pass’d away, 


We hail thy glad return sweet Spring, 
But not as then—our bosoms thrill, 
Thou com’st, but those thou can’st not bring 
Whese hearts are still. 
LILLA. 





STANZAS. 

The home of my early days, when life was young and 
light, 

The scenes that childhood lov’d, when hope was al- 
ways bright, 

The friends and smiles of happy youth, when hearts 
were ever gay, 

Like shadows they have gleam’d awhile, then pass’d, 
pass’d away. 
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The voices I have lov’d—oh: yes, I hear them still, 

Thro’ a heart that never can forget, enehantingly they 
thrill; 

The forms that I ador’d, in visions round me play, 

Infancy I behold them yet, tho’ they have pass’d away 


Some to the silent tomb—others the wide seas part, 

Yet they are never absent from a fond and faithful 
heart; 

The objects infancy has lov’d, from memory ne’er de- 


cay, 
Oh no! they still must linger there, till life has pass’d 
away. 


Yet those I most have lov’d, I still shall see again, 

Tho’ others have forever gone, thank God, they still 
remain 3 

’T was bitter when we bade farewell, and yet we had 
to part, 

Their voices still are in mine ears, each image in my 
heart. 

A. father’s look of love—a mother’s angel voice, 

That when my heart has sorrow’d most, to hear it 
would rejoice ; 

Fhe smiles of infant beings, who, to gaze upon with 
love, 

a forget that this was earth, and deem myself 
above. 


Tho’ parted, Hope still whispers that we again shall 
mect, 

I'll view those smiles of love onee more, and hear 
those voices sweet; 

Pll listen to her whisperings, her wand brings to my 

Odin ag 

Phe happiness of youth again, a scene of brighter 1s 
a. BBs 


THE DIAL OF FLOWERS.® 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


"Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours, 
, As they floated in light away; 
By the opening and the folding lowers, 
That laugh to the sammer’s day. 


Thus had cach moment its own rich hue, 
And its graceful eup or bell, 

In whose coloured vase might sleep the dew, 
Like a pearl in an ocean shell. 

To such sweet signs might the time have flow’d 
Ina golden current on ; 

Ere from the garden man’s first abode, 
The glorious guests were gone. 
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So might the days have been brightly told, 
Those days of song and dreams,— 

When shepherds gather’s their flocks ofold, 
By the blue Arcadian streams. 


Soin those isles of delight that rest 
Far off in the breezeless main, 

Which many a bark, with a weary quest, 
Hath sought, but still in vain. 


Yet is not life in its real flight, 
Mark’d thus—even thus on earth, 
By the closing of one hope’s delight, 
And another’s gentle birth ? 
Oh! let us live, so that flower by flower, 
Shutting in turn, may leave 
A lingerer still for the sunset hour, 
A charm for the shaded eve. 
* «This dial was, I believe, formed by Linnzus, 
and marked the hours by the opening and closing, at 
regular intervals, of the flowers arranged in it.” 





THE PUZZLER. 


Answers for No. 3. 


Craranrs.—1. Rainbow. 2. The letter A. 

Resvus.—3, Pan, Aurora, Noah, Sol, Evadne, Yes 
—Pansey. 

Eniema.—4. Enoch and Elijah—Christ and Ba- 
laam’s ass—Adam and Eve. 
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CHARADES, 


1. My first’s a welcome visiter, 
A bird of minstrelsy ; 
My second watts the gallant bark 
Across the surging sea ; 
My whole’s a leathern thong—of need, 
To check the prancing courser’s specd. 


2. By me the French do swear, 
When English they are learning ; 
My second glads the hardy tar, 
When to his home returning ; 
My total pretty maidens braid 
Of flowers, blooming but to fade. 


CONUNDRUOMS. 


i An effigy attracts the sight, 
If executed just and right; 
But tell me why will efligy’s, 
The palate of a person please. 
2 Why would it be considered unmanly in you for 
togive offence to a grazier. 
3 Why is one side of the leaf of a book, like an 
ttendant On a great personage. 
4 Why is the British lion like a slave. 
5 Why is a soft saddle like a robber. 
6 Why is the letter C like a generallissimo. 
7 Why is a dandy like a monster of the deep. 
8 Why are cats like dice. 
§ Which is the best port in time of distress. 
10 What age do men generally desire. 
11 What is life’s greatest treasure. 


ds Bs 8: 
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Search diligently, and when ye have found me fol- 
low my ways. 
Iam a derivative word of seven letters, and can or 
ought to be beneficial to any society. 
My 2d and 6th are alike; 
My Ist, 2d, 3d and 7th is a rent; 
My ist, 3d and 7th is a seaman ; 
My ith, 6th and 7th belong only to a female ; 
My 2d, 3d and 7th is the power of judging of harmo- 
ny ; 
My 2! and 7th taken out leaves me a button; 
My Ist, 2d and £.1 is a plant found in China ; 
My Ist, 3d and 7th transposed, is a small animal ; 
My Ist, 3d, 5th and 7th transposed, is a large anirmal; 
My ist, 3d, 4th and 7th transposed, accompany cri- 
minals to execution; 
Ist, Sd, 6th and 7th transposed, is a weed ; 
Ist, 2d, 3d, 5th and 7th transposed, is a round sub- 
stance, 
My Sd, 4th, 6th and 7th transposed, is a contest ; 
My Ist, 2d, 3d and 5th transposed, denote pimples in 
the face. 
Now I am what I am, and too much negleeted, 
Can you tell what I am, and not be affected ; 
If without trouble, you should find me out, 
Think not that your time is badly laid out. 
PEASANT. 


My 
My 
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OH! NO, PLL NEVER MENTION HIM. 


AS SUNG BY MISS GEORGE, WITH GREAT APPLAUSE. 


Larghetto Expressivo. 


never 


are how 


a 


From sport to sport they 


And when they win a 


SECOND VERSE. 


They bid me seek in 


But were I in 


*Tis that I 


true 


do not see that 


They tell me he is happy now, 
The gayest of the gay; 

They hint that he forgets his vow, 
But heed not whiat they say : 


be - hold no more, 


hawthorn tree, But 


men - tion him, His name is never 


for - bid to speak, That once fa-mi-liar 


~~ 
heard; 


= 


word: 


_m! / 





hurry me, To 


ban-ish 


smile from. me, They 


think that I for - get. 


change of scene, 


The charms that others 





foreign land, They’d find no 


change in 

















The val - ley 


where we 


how can I for - get. 


Like me perhaps he struggles with 
Each feeling of regret; 

But if he loves as I have lov’d, 
He never can forget. 
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